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Democracy IN VENEZUELA: Not being superstitious, we 
greeted Friday, February 13, as a day of good augur. It 
marked the inauguration of Romulo Betancourt as President 
of Venezuela. After years of exile, this staunch democrat 
was constitutionally elected to the Presidency last December 
7, following the overthrow of Marcos Perez Jimenez, the 
bloody tyrant who had ruled the country for a decade. 

It is worth noting that Betancourt’s long-standing opposi- 
tion to right-wing dictatorship is matched by his antagonism 
to Communism. His Democratic Action party is the Com- 
munists’ chief rival in the trade unions and peasant and 
student organizations, and in the election he won out over 
the candidate they backed. 

Now, as Robert J. Alexander wrote in an article that bears 
re-reading, “Venezuela’s New Regime” (NL, January 5), 
with Betancourt’s inauguration “an experiment in political 
democracy, social reform and economic development which 
he launched over 13 years ago will be renewed.” 

For THe New Leaner, President Betancourt’s triumph 
has a special significance. Ever since his three-year pro- 
visional presidency, in 1945-48, we have been aware of his 
profound democratic commitment and his competence to 
translate that commitment into wise social policies and pro- 
grams. In a special NL issue on Latin America (December 
27, 1954), Betancourt had an important article on Vene- 
zuela’s problems and prospects. 

This relationship has been further strengthened, and the 
NL honored, by the presence of Executive Editor S. M. 
Levitas at the inauguration. Levitas was one of only three 
private foreign citizens invited by the new Administration 





to attend the event, the others being Miss Frances ‘rant, 
Secretary of the Inter-American Committee for Democracy 
in Latin America, and Serafino Romualdi, head of the 
AFL-CIO Latin American Department. 

Gromyko on Hook: Pravda reports that at the January 3] 
session of the recent Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko had a few choice words 
for Sidney Hook: 

“The articles and works of New York University Professor 
Sidney Hook demonstrate the extent of frustration reached 
by current imperialist ideology in its analysis of the rela- 
tions between peoples. Hook propagates the fantastic idea 
that it would be better that humanity be destroyed than that 
Communism triumph.” 

Gromyko was obviously referring to the debate between 
Hook and Bertrand Russell on nuclear warfare and Western 
foreign policy (NL, April 7, July 7-14, 1958). This is of 
course a grossly distorted over-simplification of Hook’s views, 
for it makes him out to be an inhumane “preventive war- 
rior.” Actually, the keystone of Hook’s position is the preser- 
vation of peace, and his crucial point was that this objective 
can best be attained by resistance, rather than by capitula- 
tion, to tyranny. 

PasTERNAK AvuToBiocrAPHY: On March 27, Pantheon will 
publish an English translation of Boris Pasternak’s new 
autobiography, 1 Remember, now running serially in New 
York’s Russian-language daily, Novoye Russkoye Slovo. A 
forthcoming NL issue will feature an essay on this fascinat- 
ing document by Gleb Struve, Professor of Slavic Litera- 
tures at the University of California. 
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New demands for economic development prove major factor in curtailing aggressive 


foreign policy group at 21st Communisi? party Congress in Moscow 


Khrushchevs Victory 


OMPLETE reports on the proceed- 
. at the Extraordinary 21st 
Congress of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union are not yet avail- 
able here. But the information al- 
ready on hand points up some sig- 
nificant aspects of the recently con- 
cluded Moscow meeting. 

Officially, the Congress was only 
convened to discuss and adopt the 
new Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) ; this 
was the only item on the agenda. It 
also was the subject of all resolutions 
passed at the Party congresses of the 
individual Union republics, which 
selected the Moscow delegates. Actu- 
ally, however, it was not the focal 
point of the 21st Congress at all. 

Of course, economic matters are 
of prime importance in the USSR. In 
recent years, the general standard of 
living has improved appreciably, al- 
though it is still very poor beneath 
the top level of Soviet society. There 
exists, therefore, a tremendous desire 
for better living standards which the 
Government is trying to channel into 
tealous efforts to develop the coun- 
try’s economy. 

Economic development, however, 
is indissolubly linked with political 
in-fighting in the Soviet Union. Prem- 
ier Nikita Khrushchev was very 
shrewd to make the “steep rise” in 
the national economy appear as the 
major issue of the Congress. This 
guaranteed his winning the support 
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of Karl Marx: Man and Fighter and 
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of the majority of the Party, especial- 
ly of those already engaged in his 
gigantic economic reorganization. 
The reorganization is in full swing, 
and a rejection of Khrushchev’s plan 
now could have led to serious up- 
heavals. All the local Party delegates, 
too, had firm instructions to support 
the Seven-Year Plan. So, since the 
approval of Khrushchev’s proposals 
at the November plenary session of 
the Central Committee, it had been 
clear that nothing unexpected would 
occur at the 21st Congress. 

Thus, the real question now is how 
will the Premier use his victory in 
the political struggle within the 
Party? There is no doubt that far- 
reaching changes will take place. The 
struggle did not end with the ouster 
of the “anti-Party group” in June 
1957; it merely entered a new phase. 
Indeed, this struggle never ceases. 
The decisions facing the top leader- 
ship are too vast to exclude differ- 
ences of opinion, and these differ- 
ences are too vital for a struggle not 
to ensue. True, they do not always 
crystallize into tangible concepts and 
they are not always embraced by 
firmly delineated groups. But the 
tendency toward the formation of 
such groups always exists and it is 
an important factor in Kremlin shifts. 

Center of the latest conflict is 
Mikhail Suslov. Almost without in- 
terruption since the fall of 1947, he 
has been a key ideologist in the 
Central Committee. He rarely speaks 
in public and hardly ever publishes 
articles under his signature. He is 
typical of those party theoreticians 


who do not create new ideas them- 
selves, but who synthesize the ideas 
of others and produce the “polished” 
formulas. 

Suslov had an important behind- 
the-scenes role in the great debate 
about the roads to Communism, 
which took place between 1950 and 
1952 and which was ended by Stalin’s 
well-known pamphlet, “The Eco- 
nomic Problems of Socialism.” This 
pamphlet is striking for its anti- 
peasant overtones. Stalin insisted that 
the kolkhoz-cooperative approach in 
agriculture must be abolished before 
the type of state ownership that 
existed in industry could be extended 
to the countryside. Suslov was then 
Stalin’s close assistant, and Stalin 
entrusted him with the attack upon 
reluctant party theoreticians. Re- 
pressive measures were rained upon 
the economics and philosophy sec- 
tions of the Academy of Sciences, 
where these theoreticians were “dug 
in.” The magazines of these two sec- 
tions were shut down and Suslov, in 
a caustic Pravda article, attacked 
A. M. Fedoseyev, an Academician 
who took a prominent part in the 
controversy. 

After Stalin’s death, Suslov lost 
favor for some time. Later, however, 
he was restored to a position of 
authority in ideological matters and, 
with Peter N. Pospelov, tried when- 
ever possible to de-emphasize the 
critical re-evaluation of Stalin’s 
“heritage.” These two initiated the 
attempt to play up Stalin’s impor- 
tance on the eve of the 20th Con- 
gress. They produced the slogan: 








“The Glorious Party of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin,” which 
then adorned all the Party banners 
prior to Khrushchev’s “secret” 
speech. They also initiated the March- 
April 1957 conferences which put an 
end to attempts to revise Stalin’s 
“historical” past, and resulted in the 
replacement of the entire editorial 
board of the Voprosy Istorii (Prob- 
lems of History). The magazine had 
been publishing articles displaying 
revisionist tendencies. 

Suslov then was able to extend 
the fight against revisionism to the 
international arena. This reached its 
peak at the November 1957 Moscow 
Conference of Communist Parties. 
The Conference ended in a joint 
declaration by 64 national parties 
that marked Communism’s shift to 
the ideological offensive against the 
Western democracies, and declared 
all-out. war against revisionist 
groups within the movement. The 
declaration was a throwback to a 
purely Stalinist conception of world 
developments and international rela- 
tions. 

At this Conference, too, Suslov 
formulated a policy for world Com- 
munism which, in effect, placed 
world revolution ahead of the wel- 
fare of the Soviet people. And in the 
months that followed, the ideological 
agencies headed by Suslov began to 
influence the regime in this direction. 

From the very beginning, ap- 
parently, this policy did not fully 
satisfy Khrushchev. It is known, for 
example, that the draft declaration 
which Khrushchev showed to Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito in 1957 was 
substantially different from the text 
adopted in November. 

Interestingly, Khrushchev was once 
Suslov’s closest ally. In 1950-52, 
when Suslov helped formulate Stalin’s 
anti-peasant policy, Khrushchev was 
the main executor of that policy. He 
carried out the collective-farm amal- 
gamation that deepened the agricul- 
tural crisis which still plagues the 
USSR. Even after Stalin’s death, 
while he was climbing to the summit, 
Khrushchev worked with Suslov. 





But then they parted ways. 

During the struggle with the in- 
dustrial managers who were Georgi 
Malenkov’s main supporters, Khrush- 
chev placed a big stake on agricul- 
tural development. But it must be 
noted that Khrushchev has 
been sincerely interested in the fate 


never 


of the collective-farm peasantry, who 
form the lowest and the most ex- 


ploited stratum of Soviet society. 
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SUSLOV: PARTING OF THE WAYS 


His concern was with economics: the 
need for radical measures to im- 
prove agricultural production, a 
prerequisite for the general develop- 
ment of the economy. 

Above all, Khrushchev wanted to 
create a body of economic organizers 
in the countryside, which in the 
USSR amounts to setting up Party 
organizations. In this he has already 
achieved considerable success; the 
21st Congress was the first to have 
many delegates representing agricul- 
ture. These delegates, moreover, are 
becoming Khrushchev’s most reliable 
supporters. 

But the 
foreign policy is in direct conflict 
with the interests of the collective 
farmers. We can formulate this as 
a law: The more aggressive the for- 
eign policy, the more pronounced the 
anti-peasant tendency in 
policy. Conversely, whenever efforts 


Kremlin’s aggressive 


internal 








to improve the peasants’ lot are 
undertaken, foreign policy becomes 
less aggressive. This is not the Krem. 
lin’s doing, but rather the internal 
logic of the process. 

There is also another factor which 
forces the hand of Soviet politicians: 
the insurmountable desire for peace 
not only among the broad masses, 
but also among the intelligentsia and 
even important groups in the Com- 
munist party. 

The West does not realize how 
strongly the Russian people are op- 
posed to an adventurous foreign 
policy. Few countries have suffered 
from war as much as the USSR, 
where every family has lost a member 
either in or because of war. The 
advocates of aggressiveness can only 
be found in the Party ranks; even 
then, they are almost exclusively 
among the ideologists fed by Stalin’s 
spiritual diet. Many Party members 
are against war and incendiary for- 
eign policies. 

Khrushchev, of course, is not a 
pacifist, but his hand has _ been 
forced by events. In his struggle for 
power, he has had to adopt policies 
which attempt to raise the peasants’ 
living standards and maintain peace. 
This is the heart of the conflict be- 
tween Khrushchev and Suslov, who 
was a top figure in the Soviet Com- 
munist party in 1958 and who played 
a tremendous part in the preparation 
of the Congress. Khrushchev has 
won. His proposals, which were 
unanimously adopted by the Con- 
gress, contain a clause which sub- 
ordinates all the Central Committee's 
ideological activities to his political 
leadership: “All the Party’s instru- 
ments of ideological work—propa- 
ganda, agitation, the press, the radio, 
science, literature, art—must be di- 
rected toward the attainment of our 
objectives in the building of Com- 
munism.” ; 

Khrushchev’s position has been 
acknowledged by Suslov; this is the 
meaning of Suslov’s speech at the 
Congress. The extent of Khrushchev’s 
victory and its practical results, how- 
ever, cannot yet be determined. 
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Dissension inside Christian Democratic party and break 


in Social Democratic ranks make solution difficult 


Italy's Cabinet Crisis 


By Silvio F. Senigallia 


ROME 
HE ITALIAN government crisis 
7: primarily the outcome of a 
deep split within the Christian Demo- 
cratic party. The Christian Demo- 
cratic-Social Democratic coalition had 
an extremely slim parliamentary ma- 
jority from the very beginning. For 
some months before the government’s 
fall, a group of Christian Democrats 
seeking to pull their party toward the 
right made life impossible for Prem- 
ier Amintore Fanfani, who finally 
resigned even though he had _ not, 
technically, lost a vote of confidence 
in Parliament. 

Had the majority Christian Dem- 
ocrats not been so divided internally, 
the cabinet might have been reshuf- 
fled and the crisis resolved. Fanfani’s 
resignation as Secretary-General of 
his party caught everyone by sur- 
prise, and it served to point up the 
depth of dissension among Christian 
Democrats. Even now, with Premier- 
designate Antonio Segni in search 
of a viable cabinet, quick resolution 
of the crisis is unlikely. 

The profound split inside the Social 
Democratic party and the resignation 
of Social Democrat Ezio Vigorelli as 
Minister of Labor were immediately 
responsible for precipitating the 
crisis. This split became even deeper 
following the January convention of 
the Socialist party (PSI), and is 
even more clearly reflected in the 
just-announced resignation of a left- 
wing group led by Matteo Matteotti 
from Giuseppe Saragat’s Social Dem- 
ocratic party. 

At the Socialist convention, three 
groups fought out their differences. 
The largest group was headed by 
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party secretary Pietro Nenni and 
stressed the need for political auton- 
omy from the Communist party; a 
second group was formed by the 
young leaders of the pro-Communist 
machine; and a splinter group was 
headed by Lelio Basso, who advo- 
cated an in-between line. For two 
months before the convention, these 
three waged a relentless fight at the 
local level to win the membership’s 
support. The pre-convention fight was 
won by Nenni, who went to Naples 
as the prospective winner. His group 
won 47 seats on the party’s Central 
Committee, the left-wing won 27 and 
Basso 7. If we keep in mind that at 
its last convention, in February 1957, 
Nenni’s group had only 28 seats, the 
left-wing 46 and the Basso group 
19, it is clear that Nenni is no longer 
merely the titular head of the party, 
but its actual leader. In addition, the 
party Directorate, the executive organ 
appointed by the Central Committee, 
is formed exclusively of Nenni people. 

Nenni’s victory indicates that the 
PSI is slowly but surely breaking 
away from Communist influence. At 
the same time, the party displayed 
no less intransigence toward the 
Christian Democrats and the Social 
Democrats. In both his opening and 
closing speeches Nenni made it clear 
that he has no intention of leading 
his party into any kind of agreement, 
at parliamentary or government level, 
with the Christian Democrats; the 
Socialists see themselves not as allies 
of, but as a “democratic alternative” 
to the Christian Democratic party. 

Nenni also slammed the door in 
the Social Democrats’ face. He stated 
emphatically that unification of the 


two Socialist parties is no longer pos- 
sible. Unification, he said, can take 
place only within the PSI and on 
the PSI’s terms. In other words, th: 
only thing Social Democrats can do, 
individually or collectively, is to ap- 
ply for membership in Nenni’s party. 
In his hour of victory, Nenni had 
nothing but criticism and scorn for 
the Social Democrats. 

Understandably enough, the Social 
Democrats’ reaction was indignant. 
They viewed Nenni’s statements as 
additional evidence of the fact that 
a merger with the Socialist party is 
impossible at present. The Social 
Democratic daily, Giustizia, pointed 
out editorially that in spite of Nenni’s 
battle with the Left, he had in no way 
advocated a break with the Com- 
munists inside the Communist-dom- 
inated General Confederation of 
Italian Labor (CGIL), the coopera- 
tives and the administration of 2,300 
municipalities. The same paper was 
but one of the many Italian publica- 
tions that scored Nenni’s foreign 
policy program. His desire to lead 
a party “autonomous” of the Com- 
munists did not prevent him from 
rebuking United States policies in 
the Middle and Far East and from 
endorsing, at least half-way, the 
Soviet stand on Berlin. This may 
mean, some observers noted, that 
under the new leadership based on 
“autonomy,” the Socialist party 
would still be very close to the Krem- 
lin on many practical problems. An 
indication of this is Nenni’s friendly 
greetings to the recent Congress of 
the Soviet Communist party. 

The Social Democrats, however, 
are not unanimous in their rejection 
of Nenni’s attitude toward their 
party. The leaders of the left-wing, 
Matteo Matteotti and Mario Zagari, 
commented favorably on the outcome 
of the Naples convention and what 
they considered the party’s definite 
break from Communist influence. 
They feel that the Social Democratic 
party has no future and that their 
place is in the PSI, now that it is 
no longer controlled by a pro-Com- 
munist machine. 
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HE NOTE in last week’s “Between 

Issues” that “Bertha Howell 
Mailly celebrates her 90th birthday,” 
started a lively tangle of memories 
in my old mind. To understand 
Bertha Mailly’s importance, 
must know something of the world 
in which she lived, i.e. American 
Socialism and all the movements and 
institutions connected with it. 

There is no longer a Socialist 
party in this country. As a political 
organization, in fact, it was never 
important. At the height of its devel- 
opment it never drew more than 
about five per cent of the votes in 
a presidential election when a 
Socialist candidate was running. But 
scores of cities and towns had So- 
cialist administrations. Milwaukee’s 
Socialist government created a long 
record of honesty and _ efficiency 
which has lasted to the present day. 
When the Communists were strug- 


one 


gling to take over trade unions and 
other was the 
Socialists who stood up against them 
—and in those days the fighting was 
tough. Comparatively few of our fel- 
low citizens then knew what issues 
were at stake. But the Socialists were 
on the alert. 

The working “party” never had 
more than a 100,000 or 125,000 
members. But that minority was made 
up of lively, idealistic, forward-look- 
ing people. They were not, like the 
Communists, anti-American, anti-re- 
ligious, anti-decency. Among them 
were countless trade union leaders 
and members and numerous men and 
women distinguished in the learned 
professions.. Their activities were 
effective because they were education- 


organizations, _ it 


By William E. Bohn 


A Grand Old Lady: 
Bertha H. Mailly 


al. President Roosevelt once said 
that his New Deal would have been 
impossible had it not been for the 
impact of the Socialists. 

These people, being active, ven- 
turesome and imaginative, started 
many educational and cultural enter- 
prises: libraries, 
publications, musical and theatrical 
organizations. Among these was the 
Rand School of Social Science. This 
school, dedicated specifically to the 
education of trade-union members, 
began its activities early in this 
century, in an old house on East 19th 
Street. In 1917, it moved to a build- 
ing on East 15th Street, which was 
purchased from the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. There are 
many who recall the lively fund- 
raising campaign which made it 
possible to acquire this structure. 
The building is still in existence and 
has recently been taken over and 
improved by the local organization 
of the Machinists’ Union. THE New 
LEADER, throughout the course of 
its existence, has made its home there. 


schools, forums, 


At its new location on 15th Street, 
the Rand School expanded in at- 
tendance and influence. Mrs. Mailly, 
who had studied to be a teacher and 
combined the talents of educator and 
practical business person, was at the 
very heart of it. Many of the most 
distinguished scholars of the time 
taught and lectured there. It offered 
the best educational advantages avail- 
able to thousands of foreign-born 
working-people. I was connected 
with the Rand School from 1929 to 
1941, and wherever I go I find men 
and women who feel that they owe 
a great debt to its intellectual help. 


In the early days of the Rand 
School, most working-people did not 
have any vacations worth niention- 
ing. But the era of Woodrow Wilson 
and the muckrakers produced some 
forward-looking people. The Inter. 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union bought a lovely lake and a 
fine stretch of forest in the Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania. And 
Bertha Howell, who had married 
William Mailly, the Secretary of the 
Socialist party, also dared to think 
that the Rand School might find a 
place where its students and their 
families might escape from the 
horrors of the New York slums. With 
a faithful friend, Morris Berman, she 
went exploring beyond the ILGWU 
camp and there, entirely unimproved 
and unknown, she found Lake Tami- 
ment. Again there was great excite- 
ment in the selling of bonds to the 
faithful. The lake was bought. The 
camp was built. It meant a new sort 
of life for thousands of working- 
people. 

Bertha Mailly, as Secretary of 
the Rand School and manager of 
Camp Tamiment, became a quiet but 
effective leader in educational and 
cultural affairs, combining efficiency 
and friendliness. 

Camp Tamiment has grown with 
the times. The philanthropic and so- 
cial-minded Socialists soon found 
themselves in possession of a beauti- 
ful and popular camp. Under its 
present manager, Ben Josephson, it 
has steadily grown. But it remains 
true to the ideals of its founders and 
has become a notable cultural insti- 
tution. Its institutes, conferences. 
forums and concerts reach a con- 
stantly growing public both in New 
York and in Pennsylvania. Recently, 
it has taken over the Rand School 
library and turned it into a center 
of information on American social 
things 
probably would not have happened 
had it not been for the faithful, 
thoughtful, kindly activities of Bertha 
Howell Mailly. Our thanks go out 
to her as she turns the corner of her 
90th year. 


movements. All of these 
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Race riots, stimulated by unemployment and pan-Africanism, disrupt progressive 


Belgian administration and focus attention on self-government plans 





By John Hughes 


Care Town 
HE Conco, Belgium’s rich pos- 
me in central Africa, has 
been suddenly and swiftly engulfed 
by the pace of events in this conti- 
nent. Vicious African riots in the 
Congo capital of Leopoldville and 
the port of Matadi have been fol- 
lowed by sweeping promises from 
Brussels of political reform and ulti- 
mate independence. Even so, an air 
of tension and uncertainty hangs over 
the area, and the end of the story 
is far from clear. 

The upheaval is particularly dra- 
matic, for from the political point 
of view the Congo has long been the 
sleeping princess of Africa, immune 
to the turmoil characterizing the on- 
ward march of black African nation- 
alism elsewhere. Partly, this im- 
munity has been due to the impres- 
sive material benefits which Belgian 
initiative has brought to the Con- 
golese—the Congo’s African peoples. 
Belgian policy has been to press 
ahead with economic development, 
while soft-pedalling political advance- 
ment. 

Thus, from the vast profits they 
have made from mining the Congo’s 
copper, uranium, diamonds, silver, 
lead and gold, and from exploiting 
its other immense resources, the 
Belzians have constantly plowed 
back a margin of profit to raise 
African living standards. Conse- 
quently, the Congolese drawn to the 
modern new cities like Leopoldville 





Joun HucHEs covers South Africa 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 
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and Elisabethville have enjoyed good 
housing, and medical and other so- 
cial services. The Belgians have put 
more than one million African chil- 
dren into schools. They point with 
pride to the social centers, sports- 
fields, cinemas and clinics they have 
built for Africans. They compel em- 
ployers to pay housing allowances 
when houses are not provided for a 
company’s workers. 

And if political rights have been 
withheld from the Congo’s 13 million 
Africans, they have also been denied 
the Congo’s 100,000 whites. Both 
whites and non-whites are ruled by a 
resident Governor-General wielding 
extensive powers from Brussels. True, 
there is considerable disparity be- 
tween wages paid to whites and non- 
whites. But Africans are not barred 


from skilled work on account of 


eg 


NATIONALISM 
IN THE CONGO 


color, and though their wages may 
be lower than the white man’s, they 
nevertheless are substantially higher 
than wages paid to Africans in coun- 
tries nearby. 

Many Congolese have been earn- 
ing $100 a month—a lordly sum 
compared with the $15 a month 
earned by South African mine labor- 
ers. Some Belgians also claim that 
this is a bigger wage than that earned 
by many working-class whites in 
the Belgian homeland itself. Thus 
Africans have been taught to captain 
the steamboats plying the Congo’s 
tricky waterways, to drive the big 
electric railway locomotives and to 
strip aircraft engines. In the great 
copper-smelting works at Elisabeth- 
ville, I saw an African not far re- 
moved from primitive tribal life 
position with 


maneuvering into 


¥ 





NIJLI TECHNICAL SCHOOL IN LEOPOLDVILLE AFTER THE RIOTS: RISING TIDE 





great skill a giant ladle brimming 
with $50,000 worth of red-hot molten 
copper. 

Yet all these new skills, the eco- 
nomic horizons which have suddenly 
opened up and extensive schooling 
inevitably led to political stirrings. 
Many realistic Belgians had faced 
this fact and admitted in private con- 
versation their conviction that Afri- 
cans ultimately would seek political 
control of the Congo. “Five years 
turn out our first law 
student,” a Belgian once told me, 
“we can say good-by to political con- 
trol.” 


It was perhaps because of this that 


after we 


the Belgian Government never en- 
couraged white settlement in the 
Congo, accepting only the necessary 
of key 
specialists. Officials conveyed the im- 
pression that their object was to 
build up such a fund of goodwill 
between Belgians and Congolese that 
Belgian economic interests in the 
Congo would always remain safe 
even if Africans assumed political 
control. The Belgians had, indeed. 


already started moving in the di- 


minimum technicians and 


rection of political concessions, in the 
form of local African elections. And 
they were on the eve of announcing 
further political reforms when events 
overtook them and the Congo ex- 
ploded in tragic rioting. 

Center of the outbreak was the 
capital, Leopoldville, where 71 
fatalities—all African—were an- 
nounced by the Belgians, as well as 
more than 200 Africans injured. The 
trouble started at a prohibited meet- 


ing of the Abako (Association du- 
Bas-Kongo) movement, the political 
organization mainly behind increas- 
ing agitation for political rights 
among the Congolese in recent 
months. The Belgians put down the 
outbreak swiftly, using police, troops 
and Belgian paratroopers from the 
Congo’s big military base at Kamina. 
They also banned the Abako move- 
ment and arrested its leaders, who 
now face charges of inciting racial 
hatred and causing breaches of the 
peace. 

As the Belgians themselves hasten 
to point out, a contributory cause of 
the riots may have been unrest 
among several thousand unemployed 
Africans in Leopoldville. Falling 
world prices of such metals as cop- 
per have set the Congo back some- 
what in recent months and have given 
rise to unemployment. Even so, there 
seems little doubt that there was a 
distinct political motivation to the 
riots and that the Belgians had for 
once completely failed to judge the 
true temper of the Congolese. 

Within a few days. Brussels an- 
nounced a “new deal” for the Congo. 
promising direct elections, the open- 
ing of all posts in the government 
service to Africans, and the growth. 
through local councils, of a kind of 
skeleton parliament. King Baudouin 
himself broadcast a _ pledge that 
Belgium would lead the Congo to 
independence—though not too pre- 
cipitately. Whether the outbreak in 
Leopoldville induced the Belgians 
to go further in this program than 
they had originally intended, is not 
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known. However, it was not brought 
about solely by the Congo violence, 
for rumors of a statement on the 
Congo’s political future had been 
circulating for some while in ad. 
vance. 

What is evident now is that the 
tide of African 
longer passing the Congo by. There 
was already a hint of this at the 
Accra All-African Peoples Confer. 
ence in December 1958. Previously 
isolated from the pan-African na. 
tionalist movement, the Congolese 
sent as a delegate Patrick Lumumba, 


nationalism is no 


President of the “Mouvement Na- 
tional Congolais,” a loose associa- 
tion of various African political 


groups. Lumumba startled the gather- 
ing with his cry: “Vive Tindepend- 
ence Congolaise, vive l’ Afrique Inde- 
pendante.” 

Whether the Congolese and _ the 
Belgians can work out new political 
arrangements in concord and amity 
remains to be seen. Certainly, the 
value of a complete Belgian exodus 
at this stage is difficult to see, for al- 
though Africans have made rapid 
strides it is doubtful whether there 
are sufficient key men among them 
to run the mines and manage, for 
example, the nuclear reactor—first in 
Africa—which is being set up in 
Leopoldville. It may be that as the 
Congolese work toward the political 
independence which has been prom- 
ised them, and even after they have 
attained it, they may forge some 
link with Belgium which will enable 
them to continue receiving Belgian 
technological advice and assistance. 

But however obscure the future, 
of one thing there is no doubt. The 
time has already come of which a 
Belgian 
Leo Petillon, spoke when he said 


former Governor-General. 
that the Congolese would one day 
cease saying to the Belgians, “You 
are my father,” and would assert. 
“You are my brother.” The fact is 
that, stimulated by the rapid ad- 
vance of Africans throughout the 
continent, their Congolese brothers 
have grown up rather faster than the 
Belgians bargained for. 
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Racial Discrimination 
In Metropolitan Housing 


By Ralph Lee Smith 


"N? PART of the land hereby 
conveyed shall ever be used, 
or occupied by, or sold, demised, 
transferred, convey unto, or in trust 
for, leased, or rented, or given to 
Negroes or any person or persons of 
Negro blood or extraction, or to any 
person of the Semitic race, blood or 
origin; which racial description shall 
be deemed to include Armenians, 
Jews, Hebrews, Persians and Syrians, 
except that this paragraph shall not 
be held to exclude partial occupancy 
of the premises by domestic servants 
of the occupants thereof.” 

This clause appears in a property 
deed signed in Washington, D.C., in 
1955—seven years after the Supreme 
Court had declared such restrictive 
covenants unenforceable. It was duly 
registered by the Washington Re- 
corder of Deeds, a Federal official. 
The language of the deed, and the 
fact that it was given official status 
as a matter of course, typify the bar- 
riers that hinder progress toward 
equality of opportunity in housing 
in America. 

On February 2 and 3, in New 
York City, the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission held hearings on hous- 
ing discrimination in New York City 
and Washington, D.C. At a time when 
many Americans are just beginning 
to become aware of the moral and 
economic dimensions of this prob- 
lem, the witnesses before the Com- 
mission provided a remarkable rec- 
ord of the efforts of minority Ameri- 





Racpu Lee Situ, a free-lancer, has 
written for the Reporter, the Atlantic 
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cans to compete freely for decent 
shelter, and not only in those cities. 
A significant fact that emerges 
from the sheaves of documents pre- 
sented to the Commission is the fail- 
ure of the Federal Government to 
assume responsibility for what it 
does in the housing market. As sev- 
eral witnesses pointed out, the Federal 
Government is the largest single fac- 
tor in America’s housing picture to- 
day. It spends tremendous sums of 
money, but so far has not recognized 
its obligation to prohibit discrimin- 
ation in publicly-assisted housing. 
Racist policies in Federally-assisted 
housing have created a moral vacuum 
within which genuine advances have 
been rendered exceedingly difficult. 
Only one dissenting voice was 
heard in the general demand for 





government initiative. General James 
Andrews, testifying for the Real 
Estate Board of New York, opposed 
legislation requiring private owners 
to observe non-discriminatory poli- 
cies. Segregation, he suggested, is 
largely voluntary. The real-estate man 
is “primarily a businessman, not a 
reformer.” In a city like New York, 
the intelligent owner of rent-con- 
trolled property will “naturally cut 
down on maintenance” because the 
law and its administrators do not take 
“adequate notice of the owner’s fi- 
nancial requirements.” People want 
segregation, and to stop it would be 
the end of freedom. Integrated hous- 
ing, he added, is a financially dan- 
gerous undertaking for a_business- 
man, and should not be compelled by 
law. 

General Andrews assumption about 
the financial infeasibility of open oc- 
cupancy policies by builders and 
realtors was challenged many times 
by the statements and facts presented 
by other witnesses. Civic organiza- 
tions cited extensive studies to show 
that the assumption is largely a 
legend. Frank C. Lowe, vice presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, stated that no prob- 
lems had arisen from the open-occu- 











pancy policies in the company’s large 
housing projects. James H. Scheurer, 
sponsor of urban renewal projects 
worth nearly $100 million, stated 
that racial discrimination in the hous- 
ing industry is simply bad business. 

American cities, Scheurer said, 
cannot be renewed unless discrimina- 
tion is discontinued. Discrimination 
creates and worsens slums, since ten- 
ants displaced from minority slum 
areas by new building projects have 
nowhere to go. Under such circum- 
stances, urban renewal can increase 
blight. 

Scheurer stated that well over 500,- 
000 units of government-insured 
housing have been built since World 
War II, less than one per cent of 
which was available to non-white res- 
idents. Such policies create slums, “a 
costly luxury.” He cited a slum site 
he is redeveloping in St. Louis, which 
presently yields $300,000 in taxes 
and costs the city $200,000 to service. 
After redevelopment, servicing cost 
will drop to $100,000 and taxes will 
jump to $2.75 million. Such renewal, 
possible only when segregation is de- 
feated, is the only way forward for 
America’s cities, Scheurer said. 

He also called for more imaginative 
government financing policies, which 
would make urban renewal possible 
at lower rents. He described one of 
his projects in Cleveland, in which 
present FHA urban renewal financing 
would have required a rent of $110 
for a two-bedroom garden apart- 
meni. Special assistance from the 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (“Fannie May”) made it pos- 
sible to offer the unit for $107. If 
it could have been financed under 
the type of financing available in 
New York under State programs, the 
apartment could have been offered 
for $79. 

By 1975, Scheurer said, 90 per cent 
of America’s population will live in 
metropolitan areas, where segregation 
is presently in effect. The population 
of these areas will increase by 50 
per cent. In common with many other 
witnesses, Scheurer foresaw problems 
of “catastrophic proportions” within 


10 


a decade or two unless action is 
begun now on segregation. 

The Urban League of Greater New 
York went into detail to give the 
Commission a picture of how segre- 
gation works in one city. Over 70 
per cent of New York City Negroes 
live in 4.7 per cent of the city’s cen- 
sus tracts. (To facilitate its popula- 
tion count, the Bureau of the Census 
subdivides cities into geographical 
districts of more or less equal popu- 
lation sizes, called census tracts.) In 
74 per cent of the census tracts in 
the city there are either no Negroes 
at all or fewer than one in a hundred. 

The areas of Negro congestion are 
also the areas that report the highest 
rates of tuberculosis and infant mor- 
tality, the greatest incidence of fires 
and disproportionately high rates 
of juvenile delinquency. The tubercu- 
losis death rate in the city is 20 
per 100,000 for whites and 91 per 
100,000 for non-whites, “largely be- 
cause of congestion in segregated 
(slum) areas.” 

Taking a nation-wide view, the 
League reported that 
blighted areas, bred to a great ex- 


slums and 


tent on segregation, are a major prob- 
lem in 20 per cent of America’s urban 
areas. These urban areas contain 33 
per cent of the population and ac- 
count for 45 per cent of the major 
crime, 55 per cent of the juvenile 
crime, 35 per cent of the fires and 45 
per cent of total city costs, while 
yielding only 6 per cent of the tax 
revenues from real estate. 

At the center of these evils the 
witnesses found a failure of the Fed- 
eral Government to accept responsi- 
bilities that clearly devolve upon it 
through the activities it is already 
committed to in the housing field. 
The Government, said Algernon D. 
Black, Chairman of the New York 
State Committee on Discrimination 
in Housing, a coordinating agency of 
39 civic organizations, is the single 
most important factor in the housing 
picture. “Twenty-five years of Gov- 
ernment-sponsored segregation and 
the continued support and sanction- 
ing of housing segregation by the 





Federal Government have left their 
mark,” he said. He noted the num- 
erous efforts of civic leaders and 
organizations to secure the end of 
discrimination in Federally-assisted 
housing, and pointed out that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and other Ad- 
ministration officials had repeatedly 
promised equal opportunity in such 
housing—promises as yet unfulfilled, 
Black also cited a New York 7imes 
report of November 14, 1958. quot- 
ing Albert Cole, recently-resigned 
head of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency: “It is not incumbent 
upon the Federal Government to im- 
pose integration in any form of Fed- 
eral housing that receives Govern- 
ment aid.” 

Under such policies, Black stated, 
entire Negro neighborhoods are being 
wiped out to make room for housing 
restricted to whites only. Even some 
integrated areas are being destroyed 
to make way for segregated housing. 
Where state laws prohibit discrimi- 
nation in housing, the erection of lux- 
ury apartments on the sites of former 
slums has the effect of nearly complete 
segregation and intensification of the 
modern urban problem. Over half the 
families displaced in urban renewal 
programs have been non-white per- 
sons who have almost no other hous- 
ing to turn to, and the entire program 
has decreased the nation’s housing 
inventory by 66,191 homes. 

This urban renewal program has 
become the keystone of Federal hous- 
ing activities. Yet the race relations 
staff of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration has decreased from five 
specialists to one, and neither the 
Administrator’s staff nor any of the 
regional offices has a race-relations 
expert. Black went on to report that 
even in public housing, which has 
been almost the only source of new 
housing for Negroes, 80 per cent of 
all projects are segregated. New seg- 
regated units are being planned, ap- 
proved and constructed. In one in- 
stance, the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration is a co-defendant in a lawsuit 
by a Negro who has sought in vain 
to enter a Public Housing project. 
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Additional dimensions of the prob- 
lem were presented to the Commission 
by Ramon Martinez and Pedro Can- 
ino, representing 54 Puerto Rican 
and Spanish civic, social, cultural, 
religious and fraternal organizations 
in New York City, and by Irving M. 
Engel, President of the American 
Jewish Committee. 

Martinez and Canino, in a presen- 
tation described by the Rev. Theo- 
dore Hesbergh, President of Notre 
Dame University and a member of 
the Commission, as “particularly dis- 
turbing and moving,” gave the Com- 
mission a graphic description of hous- 
ing conditions in “Spanish Harlem.” 
There are frequently “two rents,” the 
witnesses said—one “over the table” 
as reported to the State Rent Com- 
Mission, and an _ additional rent 
“under the table.” Sometimes sev- 
eral hundred dollars are charged “for 
the key.” Additional “search fees” 
are charged to new Puerto Rican ar- 
rivals. Old tenements are broken up 
into tiny rooms, in violation of the 
law, and seven or eight persons are 
housed in each room, each paying 
a weekly rent of $10 or more. If a 
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landlord wants to turn a tenement 
into cubicles and is prohibited by 
law from evicting the present ten- 
ants, a “suspicious fire” will some- 
times occur, which will cause the 
building to be vacated. It will then 
be “reconverted,” with the landlord 
realizing 1,000 per cent or more 
profit on the “improvements.” Many 
of the landlords, said the witnesses, 
are “absentees,” living in Yonkers, 
Westchester County and New Jersey. 
“We sometimes despair of obtaining 
the benefits of liberty and the demo- 
cratic way,” said Canino. 

Engel outlined in detail the tactics 
used to exclude Jews from some sub- 
urban and city areas. He noted that 
Jewish exclusion is not universal, and 
that discriminatory and non-discrim- 
inatory areas sometimes exist side 
by side. However, he stated that in 
almost every major American city 
or its suburbs, neighborhoods exist 
in which devices are used to prevent 
Jews from buying homes or renting 
apartments. Restrictive covenants, 
declared unenforceable by the Su- 
preme Court, are nevertheless used 
and observed, and often devices are 
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URBAN RENEWAL: OF 500,000 NEW GOVERNMENT-INSURED UNITS, ONLY ONE PER CENT FOR NON-WHITES 





used to punish a realtor who fails 
to honor them. 

Many witnesses noted that great 
progress has been made since the 
end of World War Il. Particularly 
since 1949, when New York City 
passed the nation’s first anti-discrim- 
ination housing law, the groundwork 
of public understanding has been 
created that will make solutions pos- 
sible. Many pioneering steps have 
been taken, and in many areas Ne- 
groes are entering white communi- 
ties for the first time. Progress has 
been notably peaceful, which augurs 
well for the future, especially with 
strong moral leadership from the 
Government. 

Speaking for the Commission, Rev. 
Hesbergh said at the end of the hear- 
ings that it had been demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that the problem 
was national in its scope and impli- 
cations. “We are talking about the 
face of America,” said Rev. Hes- 
bergh, “and that face must have the 
beauty and dignity and harmony of 
the Constitution.” Equal protection 
of the laws, he said, “must begin in 
the homes of all Americans.” 











Lyndon Johnson's Politics in Texas 


DALLAS 
ENATOR Lyndon B. Johnson (D.- 
S Tex.) is putting his technique 
to good use at home. He is applying 
the same methods he uses to harmo- 
nize diverse Democratic party ele- 
ments in the Senate to a situation 
that had made his position in Texas 
rather uncomfortable for the past 
couple of years. 

What Johnson has done, so quietly 
that few political writers in Texas 
are aware of it, is virtually to an- 
rihilate the remaining opposition to 
his leadership of the Texas Demo- 
cratic party. The opposition was a 
vestige of the hard feelings left 
among liberals when, with their help, 
Johnson and Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn wrested control of the 
state organization from former Gov- 
Allen Shivers. The 
were upset 
Rayburn did not go all the way to 


ernor liberals 


because Johnson and 


remove Shivers’ conservative backers 
from all important party posts. 
Rayburn was not willing to take 
it out on any Democrat who had kept 
faith with the party, and it is not 
Johnson’s way to turn a party battle 





YARBOROUGH: TACTFULLY DECLINES 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


into a vendetta. Besides, both of them 
have enjoyed considerable support 
from Texas even 
though on their records they are 
quite liberal, from a Texas point of 


conservatives, 


view. 
For a 

liberals appeared to be a real threat 

to Johnson and Rayburn. The or- 


year or so, the Texas 


ganizational sparkplug of the liberals’ 
drive was Mrs. R. D. Randolph of 
Houston, national committeewoman 
from Texas. But they were handi- 
capped by the lack of a prominent 
statewide political figure to lead 
them. They approached Senator 
Ralph Yarborough, Texas’ junior 
Senator, who, though he accepted 
their election support, tactfully but 
firmly rejected their larger overtures. 

This left the liberals floundering. 
and Johnson lost no time in moving 
in. His Texas backers began to em- 
phasize many aspects of his record 
acceptable to liberals. And when it 
became clear, on top of all this, that 
the State’s labor movement was more 
willing to go along with Johnson 
than to buy a liberal pig-in-the-poke, 
the game was up. This has left Mrs. 
Randolph and her strong supporter. 
Ronald Dugger, editor of the liberal 
weekly, the Texas Observer, in a 
completely exposed, isolated posi- 
tion. 

The political results are two-fold. 
Johnson will now have little to worry 
about in his campaign for re-election 
next year—and he will have more 
time and energy to contemplate the 
national political situation and to 
assess his own prospects on that level. 
His most important consideration 
right now is his health. He is con- 
scious of that. and, though he is 
working hard, friends and close as- 
sociates note that he has learned to 
pace himself—something he was 
never able to do before his heart at- 


tack a few years ago. 


There is every reason to believe 
that no one, not even the Senator 
himself, knows whether he will be a 
serious contender for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1960. But 
an important factor will be the uses 
to which he puts his particular geo- 
graphical background. Johnson is 
often linked with the Southern Demo- 
crats, with whom he unquestionably 
has many things in common; but he 
hardly fits the stereotype. The Senator 
comes from southwest Texas, the 
section where the Old South begins 
to blend with the New West: He is 
really more of a Westerner than a 
Southerner. 

Politicians in the Texas capital be- 
lieve Johnson’s backers have already 
begun a campaign to convince voters 
north of the Mason-Dixon line that 
this is the case. They stress his ranch 
background, his intense interest in 
water-conservation problems, his own 
civil rights program. Thus, though he 
may seem to be uninterested in his 
own presidential prospects, his ac- 
tivities and those of his backers are 
inevitably undercutting that appear- 
ance of indifference. 


JOHNSON: ANNIHILATES OPPOSITION 
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Western determination to keep the city free does not 
preclude a negotiated settlement with the Kremlin 


THE BERLIN DEADLOCK 


By George N. Shuster 


HE PROBLEM of German reunification is discussed 
T: Great Britain within the context of public opinion 
quite different from that in the United States. The 
British reason from the premise that reunification is 
the major German concern, and that therefore the Ger- 
man Government and people will inevitably take what- 
ever steps seem feasible to effect unity. Two alternatives 
are usually envisaged: Either there may be a military 
adventure, set off by an East German uprising which 
armed units from the West would assist; this would 
probably result in the involvement of the NATO powers, 
as a consequence of Soviet intervention. Or, in the 
hope of achieving a settlement, a German Government 
which inherits the legacy of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
will make some sort of bargain with Moscow, thus up- 
setting catastrophically the balance of power in Europe. 

American opinion, on the other hand, is formed on 
the basis of other considerations. It remains just as 
vitally interested in the fate of other peoples in the 
Soviet satellite areas as it is in the fortunes of East 
Germany and so builds its hopes on an overall settlement. 
It also believes that the well-being of the German Federal 
Republic is so inextricably bound up with the prosperity 
of a united Europe that bargains with the Soviet Union 
will remain chimerical. These differences of opinion 
are, it must be admitted, products of Soviet strength. We 
do not know what the Kremlin has in mind. All we can 
be sure of is that, as an ironical result of American in- 
tervention in World War II in Europe, the USSR can now 
challenge the United States at every turn. 

But I think we all agree that Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s very blunt first version of what may well 
become a more explicit and uncompromising demand 
some months hence is a bargaining move. It was de- 








G. F. Hudson, in his article, “The Berlin Ultimatum” 
(January 19), suggested “the transfer to West Ger- 
many of everyone in Berlin who wished to go and the 
construction in West Germany of a new city to be called 
New Berlin or Free Berlin” as a solution to Moscow’s 
threat. Here, George N. Shuster examines Hudson’s sug- 
gestion and explores other ways of solving the Berlin 
deadlock. Professor Shuster, President of Hunter Col- 
lege, served as U.S. Land Commissioner for Bavaria. 
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signed to enable the thoroughly reprehensible German 
Democratic Republic to stand on its own feet. This it 
could never manage to do on the basis of good will, 
support from its own citizens or international law. The 
German Democratic Republic can be upheld only by 
force, and Khrushchev’s pronouncement was a very im- 
pressive and disheartening guarantee that the force re- 
quired would be made available. Implicit in it was the 
promise that even if Pankow were to take the initiative, 
Moscow would not be deterred from intervention. 

Of course it may well be that the Khrushchev state- 
ment was timed to intimidate West Berlin itself during 
the course of elections marked by a rather grandiose 
Communist party campaign effort. If so, it failed; indeed, 
the debacle was about as complete as it could well have 
been. If the Party could have doubled the size of its 
vote, there might have appeared some reason to surmise 
that more of the same effort—a combination of pressure 
and lure—would in the long run make the Party strong. 
A marked diminution of the tide of refugees from 
East Germany would have had comparable results. This 
also was not achieved, despite draconic efforts. Instead, 
dozens of defecting intellectuals and officials have pro- 
claimed, more effectively than ever, the bankruptcy of 
the regime headed by Walter Ulbricht, Otto Grotewohl 
and Wilhelm Pieck. 

Khrushchev’s comment at the Twenty-first Soviet Com- 
munist party Congress was more moderate than had 
been anticipated. But we must admit that “six months 
hence” the Soviet ultimatum could very well bring West- 
ern forces in Berlin into conflict with East German 
military units, at which time Moscow would respond to 
a call for help. The situation would then be like that 
during the Hungarian uprising, save that Allied military 
units would be on the premises. A Soviet move to oust 
those units would mean either war or capitulation. It 
is hardly possible to envisage anything more serious. 
Public opinion generally may not, as Mr. Hudson sug- 
gests, be willing to look at the scene thus conjured up 
with the requisite realism. But it is clear that responsible 
Western policy-makers have not ignored the warning. 
As a matter of fact, efforts to bring about a unified 
Western position have never been more pronounced. 
Who can doubt that if the U.S. and its allies were to 
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face the Berlin crisis in the same state of confusion 
which marked their response to the Suez putsch, the out- 
come would in all likelihood be a shattering defeat for 
the West? 

Manifestly, if the Soviet dictator were to persist in 
leaving the West no choice except that between shooting 
and not shooting, only four kinds of action would be 
possible. One would be to adopt Mr. Hudson’s suggestion 
and move West Berlin lock, stock and barrel to the 
West. This H. G. Wellsian maneuver, if carried out, 





WEST BERLIN’S KURFUERSTENDAMM: EVACUATION? 


would imply that the reunification of Germany had 
ceased to be considered a matter of sovereign importance 
by us and our allies. I do not believe that the people 
of West Berlin could be induced to accept a migration 
of this character, unless of course they were threatened 
with extinction. But let us assume that under some kind 
of truce the evacuation could be effected. The transporta- 
tion available would not bring the population out in 
less than three months, assuming that each person 
left with no more than a suitcase. To ship household 
goods as well, which in the majority of cases constitute 
all that families possess, might well require more than 
a year. One can also be certain that such a trek would 
suck in at least half the population of East Berlin. In 
other words, the Soviets , uld have to agree to the 
migration, which would certainly be one of the most 
harrowing in history. 

Far more difficult would be the dismantling of West 
Berlin industry. We must assume that industrial plants 
would therefore be abandoned and simply be rebuilt 
wherever the new Berlin was staked out. Such a feat, 
granted that the vast amount of money to accomplish 
it could be found, would take three years to complete. 
Quite as difficult, in all probability far more difficult, 
would be the provision of the necessary utilities. Main- 
taining the water supply is, for example, one of West 
Berlin’s contemporary headaches. It would be much 
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harder to accomplish in any West German area con. 
tiguous to the Iron Curtain. 

Such a move would undoubtedly strip the present 
city of all reason for being. Those living there would 
inherit a metropolis doomed to extinction. Cut off from 
Western coal supplies, the inhabitants would freeze to 
death, even assuming that the pipeline from the Baku 
oil fields becomes a practical reality. Deprived of Western 
markets and financial assistance, the city’s enterprise 
would collapse. Koenigsberg, once the home of Immanuel 
Kant, is today a shambles; West Berlin would in a 
short time be an even more spectacular ruin. The new 
architecture would soon degenerate into a heap of con- 
crete and broken windows. That kind of doom might 
not impress the Russians, but it would surely strengthen, 
rather than weaken, German desires for reunification. 

By way of contrast, one can envisage the creation of a 
West Berlin military force. This would be a fantastic 
undertaking, but it would be far easier to accomplish 
than evacuation of the city. Let us assume that there 
were moved into Tempelhof airfield some squadrons of 
military planes manned by volunteer pilots—a force 
comparable to that which General Claire Chennault once 
formed in the Far East. There are in West Berlin enough 
German veterans to man effectively all other required 
military units—anti-tank battalions armed with the latest 
weapons, machine-gun companies and infantry. They 
would be far more reliable than any armed men Ulbricht 
can mass in the East. It may be taken for granted that 
if Khrushchev withdrew Soviet troops from the ter- 
ritory of the German Democratic Republic, the existence 
of a West Berlin “army” might well dissuade Pankow 
from risking adventures. In my judgment, had such a 
force been recruited during and after the East German 
uprising of 1953, the situation today would be entirely 
different. To be sure, the fears currently influencing 
British public opinion would become more realistic. Only 
the most rigorous discipline would dissuade West Berlin 
armed units from intervening in the East in case of 
trouble. Organizing such units would be a risky business, 
but far less so than evacuation. 

The third kind of action would be Allied defense of 
West Berlin. We need not, I believe, assume a frontal 
attack on the isolated city (though this is of course 
possible), but rather attempts to close the corridor across 
which ground transportation westward now proceeds, 
and/or a shutting-down of air traffic. Keeping the cor- 
ridor open by force was a question which General Lucius 
Clay had to face in 1948. It was decided not to take this 
risk, but instead to rely on the airlift. Obviously, the 
situation has changed for the worse since then, except 
that the German Democratic Republic does need avenues 
of its own for trade with the West. The corridor is not 
terrain on which any sort of maneuver is possible. It 
is also a target for missiles of every description. The 
likelihood, therefore, is that if the worst happened and 
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the Pankow regime resorted to military force, the airlift 
would come into being once again. But the odds against 
it, in case of a shooting war and Soviet intervention, 
would be very great indeed. The only offsetting factor 
is the vital need for Western products, raw materials 
and trade which the German Democratic Republic can- 
not ignore. 

The fourth possibility is capitulation. This is utterly 
unthinkable. I need only quote Mr. Hudson: “Politically 
it would be-a disaster of the first magnitude, because 
of the effect on West Germany and the disruption of 
NATO which would ensue. Indirectly, too, the strategic 
strength of the Western democracies would thus be 
fatally reduced.” The inevitable results would be that West 
Germany would sooner or later be forced to strike some 
kind of bargain with Moscow. One may add that the 
surrender of the West Berlin population would be, from 
the moral point of view, far more grievous than was 
the write-off of Hungary. To be sure, the U.S. had 
signed a treaty which supposedly assured the Hungarian 
people of a variety of democratic rights. But we have 
told West Berlin that it is like one of our own cities 
and that we would never desert it. That pledge we have 
underwritten with the lives of American fliers. 

Of the courses of action suggested, arming West Berlin 
is the least rash, though it would be dangerous indeed. 
We must therefore hope that, despite Khrushchev’s threat, 
the status quo can be preserved. I believe some things 
can be done to achieve this, distasteful though they 
may be. The first is to seek to make it advantageous 
for the Soviets not to rock the boat. During the course 
of Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan’s visit to 
this country, there was a half-hearted, emotional and 
sometimes half-witted discussion of doing business with 
the Soviet Union. We ought to make our terms for 
doing so crystal-clear, and we should then try to open 
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up channels of trade which Moscow will not wish to 
cut off. These things are perilous and in all probability 
morally shocking. But they are less dangerous and less 
immoral than war. 

Second, we must assert anew, vigorously and bluntly, 
that we will maintain strong armed forces in Western 
Europe until an acceptable settlement of the whole 
European question has been reached. Recently Europe 
has once more begun to doubt that we intend to do so— 
a reflection of its inner anxiety, which must be taken 
seriously and counteracted. The argument, which one 
hears again and again, runs as follows: The U.S. has 
become a target for Soviet intercontinental missiles, and 
therefore its safety can best be assured by withdrawing 
from every situation likely to induce Moscow to use 
such missiles. Surely few of us are mad enough not 
to realize that this would be the route to total surrender. 

Third and finally, it does not seem to me _ that 
negotiating with Grotewohl is more reprehensible than 
dealing with Khrushchev. Of course it would be de- 
grading, but it need not necessarily look like a loss of 
face. “Recognizing” the German Democratic Republic 
can certainly be accompanied by franker talk about it 
than has of late been the custom with us. There it is, 
and we have no recipe for getting rid of it. Indeed, 
this monstrous creation would not exist if we had not, 
in an hour of fatuity, decreed that it was to exist. For 
my part, I should be quite ready to bring to bear on it 
every conceivable force of contact, conversation, bar- 
gaining and inducement. Yes, there is one danger. 
Certain elements in the U.S. seem to feel that when you 
begin to converse with Communists, the latter auto- 
matically become quite all right. This is the delusion 
which may yet undermine our security. But educating 
ourselves is a matter apart from the well-being of the 


people of West Berlin. 
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After Tito What? 


By F. R. Allemann 


BELGRADE 

S$ SEEN through Western eyes, 
Yugoslavia now presents a much 
more “normal” picture than ever be- 
fore. A country like East Germany 
seems much more “exotic” to the 
“capitalist” visitor today than the 
Yugoslav “People’s Republic.” Most 
of what makes Communist party 
chief Walter Ulbricht’s regime so re- 
pugnant to the East Germans has 
been quietly dismantled by Titoism: 
the ever-present, sickening propa- 
ganda; state interference in the in- 
dividual’s private life; the hopelessly 
over-organized planning, which crum- 
bles before the simplest everyday 
tasks. Ideological nonsense has been 
reduced to a minimum, the vast ma- 
jority of the people are free to 
arrange their lives as they see fit. 

It is difficult to determine whether 
this liberalization was initiated by 
the ruling group, or whether it was 
a casual or even unwilling loosening 
of the reins. Among the Yugoslav 
Communists, from the ranks up to 
the higher echelons, there are many 
who like the economic benefits of 
this development but are unhappy 
about the tendency toward “bourgeoi- 
sation” which goes hand in hand 
with it. Students of the regime feel 
that, where it does not develop auto- 
matically out of the “socialist mar- 
ket economy,” it represents a deli- 
cate compromise between opposing 
theories at the top. 

Tito himself represents this com- 
promise. The “hard” school is led, 
according to reliable sources, by the 
Serbian Party. leader, Alexander Ran- 
kovic, while the “soft” school is led 
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by Tito’s present deputy, Edvard 
Kardelj. The existing differences, of 
course, are merely a matter of de- 
gree. And as long as Tito holds the 
reins, they are not likely to lead to 
a critical clash. But Tito is not a 
youngster and his health is failing. 
What will happen when he is no 
longer at the helm? 

According to persistent Belgrade 
Tito intends to 
question of his succession in Solo- 
monic fashion. Rankovic, it is said, 
will take over the Party leadership, 
and Kardelj will head the Govern- 
ment. This would result in centrali- 
zation of the Party by the Serbian 
boss and decentralization of the Gov- 
ernment by the Slovenian leader. 

While one cannot compare the 
Yugoslav situation with that in Soviet 
Russia, it is nevertheless highly ques- 
tionable whether a dictatorship of 
two men could survive any more in 
Belgrade than in Moscow. Even with 
a thoroughly “collective” leadership 
in the background, this division of 


functions can only provide a transi- 


rumors, solve the 


tion period. Sooner or later, any one- 
party state will produce a contest of 
power between the party chief and 
the head of state. (Insiders favor 
Rankovic in such a struggle because 
the Party, while not as powerful as 
it used to be, still represents the 
regime’s most important force. Also, 
most Party functionaries, at least out- 
side Croatia and Slovenia, would sup- 
port any measures which might in- 
crease and restore the Party’s role.) 
This may seem like idle specula- 
tion, but the very fact that such talk 
can now be heard here indicates that 





the equilibrium of Yugoslavia’s in. 
ternal politics hinges precariously 
upon the person of Marshal Tito, 
Thus, new crises—of a magnitude 
and of consequences which could go 
far beyond the rumbles of the “Djilas 
affair”—may well be expected. 

This is clear from the growing 
tension between the various nation- 
alities of this federation of many 
ethnic groupings. It is no accident 
that the Slovenian Kardelj—strongly 
supported by Croats like Zagreb’s 
Minister President Bakaric—repre- 
sents the “liberal” line and Rankovic, 
the Serbian, a relative orthodoxy. 
Their ideological differences as well 
as their practical stands reflect some 
of the old conflicts between the North, 
with its Central European orienta- 
tion, and the Balkan South, with its 
East European orientation. The North 
was shaped by the traditions of the 
Hapsburg monarchy and Roman 
Catholicism; the South was _ in- 
fluenced by Byzantine tradition, Rus- 
sian Orthodox faith and centuries of 
Turkish rule. 

The differences between the various 
ethnic sections of the Yugoslav state, 
which are rapidly becoming more 
pronounced, also stem from _ very 
tangible economic and political con- 
siderations. It would be an_over- 
simplification to say that Croats and 
Slovenes have had too little de- 
centralization and the Serbs too 
much. But this comes close to be- 
ing accurate. In its industrialization 
drive, the Government places syste- 
matic emphasis on the “underde- 
veloped” areas. The costs for this 
have to be borne by the more de- 
veloped sections of the country, and 
they are becoming increasingly un- 
happy about this “exploitation.” They 
strongly resent the fact that a large 
portion of the product of their labor 
goes into the development of Bosnia, 
Macedonia or Montenegro. 

The poor South, on the other hand, 
looks with envy upon the “privileged” 
North, where much higher wages and 
profit-shares are being paid (partly, 
no doubt, because of the higher 


quality of labor). The tensions re- 
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silting from this situation have 
grown over the past few years. They 
have become even more explosive 
now because in an underhanded way 
they are tied in with the subterra- 
nean conflict between the liberal and 
the orthodox wings of the Party— 
with the former drawing its. support 
from the “Latin” and the latter from 
the “Cyrillic” republics. 

A few years ago, Tito was asked 
what he regarded as the primary 
goal of his life. He answered that 
he would like to see “the Yugoslav 
people really grow together as a 
nation,” and to have even the most 
backward areas reach a standard of 
living and culture equal to that of 
the Slovenes. At the time, this seemed 
arather modest and not very utopian 
goal. Today, after 15 years of his 
regime, Tito is farther away from 
this goal than he was a few years 
ago. With Tito gone, the smoldering 
conflict within the Party and the un- 
solved conflict between the nation- 
alities might combine to create a 
harsh test which would not only 
threaten the liberalization but the 
very existence of Yugoslavia. 

Belgrade’s current conflict with 
Moscow has caused some foreign 
policy problems for the Yugoslav 
regime, but it has also led to an 
inner consolidation. For while Tito’s 
flirtation with Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev pleased a majority of 
the Party functionaries, his turn to 
the East never was very popular with 
the people. As the gulf between 
Belgrade and the “socialist camp” 
widens, the Government finds it 
easier to win the sympathy of the 
masses. 

Within the Party, however, the 
situation is different. While Tito’s 
authority remains uncontested, his 


suffered considerably. During the 
past few years, he has played a big 
game in world politics, often against 
the advice of some of his close col- 
laborators, and he has lost this game. 
His attempts to gain new influence 
over the Eastern bloc by a rap- 
prochment with Moscow has ended 
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prestige with the top leadership has . 


in an obvious fiasco. As a clever 
foreign observer put it: Tito man- 
aged to bet on the right horse and 
lose anyway. 

Indeed, Tito started out with the 
correct premise that Khrushchev 
would win the power struggle in the 
Soviet Union. But his further as- 
sumption that he could fare better 
with Khrushchev than with any of 
Khrushchev’s competitors proved a 
grave miscalculation. The moment 
Khrushchev was firmly in the saddle, 
Yugoslavia got the whip rather than 
the hoped-for lumps of sugar. Instead 
of profiting from the victory of the 
man on whom he had relied, Tito 
soon found himself between all chairs 
—a most uncomfortable position for 
a proud dictator. 

This may be one reason why Tito 
is reacting to the new conflict with 
the Kremlin differently than he did 
in 1948, when his offensive elan in 
dealing with the Cominform was so 
obvious. Today, Belgrade simply 
rebuffs any attacks from the East 
without carrying the fight into the 
enemy camp. It carefully avoids any 
strong criticism of the Soviet system, 
which, in the early 1950s, was a 
major target of Yugoslav writers and 
radio commentators. 

In its new conflict with Moscow, 
the Yugoslav regime seems to have 
lost almost all of its former ideologi- 
cal aggressiveness. The replies to the 
Kremlin polemics against Yugoslav 
“revisionism” curiously _re- 
strained, almost totally defensive. 
With his conciliatory gestures toward 
the East, Tito gives the impression of 
a weakened pugilist who tries to put 
up with the blows of his adversary 
without hitting back. 

This may be due to the fact that 
the Party leadership has not yet re- 
covered from the failures of 1957. 
Apparently, it still does not quite 
know where it stands or where it is 
going. It tries, badly bruised and 
unsure, to maneuver along the lines 
of the least resistance. 

One thing, however, is sure. The 
Party leaders know that Britain and 
the United States will not forget 


seem 


Tito’s love affair with Khrushchev. 
They know, too, that while the West 
cannot afford to write off Yugoslavia 
completely, it will no longer embrace 
Yugoslavia as it did at the time of 
Tito’s break with Stalin. 

But this is not the only reason 
for Belgrade’s present unwillingness 
to take the offensive against Moscow. 
As one prominent member of the 
Central Committee told me, some 
Party leaders feel the time has come 
for a “more daring 
counter-offensive” but both Yugo- 
slavia and the Eastern bloc are in 
different positions today than they 
were in 1948. 

At that time, Tito’s regime was 
confronted with a total boycott by its 
former allies, and it was exposed to 
a series of massive military threats. 
Today, and with good reason, it does 
not see any military danger, and even 
the economic pressure from-the East 
is relatively mild. True, East Ger- 


ideological 


many and Czechoslovakia have can- 
celled a number of aid programs. 
But the exchange of goods, which 
had been built up steadily until 1957, 
has been toned down only gradually. 
New agreements with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia even envision an in- 
creased trade. 

Belgrade, too, is much more in- 
terested in keeping its new Eastern 
markets, which are important for its 
industrial products. It does not want 
to ruin its almost normal trade with 
its ideological enemies by pushing 
things too far. 

Only in one area Tito has taken 
off his gloves. His polemics against 
the Chinese, who once were con- 
sidered Yugoslavia’s secret allies, and 
whose sudden and deadly enmity 
came as a surprise, are hard and 
sharp. There is little to be spoiled, 
anyway. Peking’s stubborn hostility 
toward Belgrade has resulted in a 
shift of all Chinese trade with Cen- 
tral Europe from the Yugoslav tran- 
sit harbor of Rijeka to the Italian 
Trieste. This entails a considerable 
rise in cost, but Peking apparently 
will do anything to harm the hated 
“revisionists.” 
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U.S. policy should speed industrialization and encourage private investment to bolster 


new democratic forces in the Western hemisphere 


Latin American Marshall Plan’ 


while circumstances remain fa- 
vorable it could spark a transforma- 
tion in Latin America more funda- 
mental and far reaching than the his- 
toric changes stimulated by the 
Marshall Plan in Europe. I mention 
the Marshall Plan to connote an im- 
aginative program that kindled hope 
and courage among millions, that 
inspired emerging leaders to create 
effective institutions for intra-Euro- 
pean cooperation, and that produce: 
a working compact between the 
United States and free Europe which 
is the main bulwark of democratic 
strength and hope in the world today. 
Reference to the Marshall Plan is 
not intended to suggest a massive 
program of economic grants, which 
would not be relevant. 

The element of novelty and great- 
ness in the Marshall Plan was the 
concept that the recovery of Europe 
was one problem—not a collection 
of national problems—and that its 
solution would require a joint Euro- 
pean effort no less than U.S. financial 
assistance. 

The central problem in Latin 
America is rapid industrialization so 
that the region’s natural resources 
may support more adequately a fast- 
increasing population. Diversified 
and more efficient agriculture. edu- 
cation and medical care—these too 
are urgent, but the most pressing 
problem is industrialization. The 
transformation of more than a con- 
tinent within a generation should 
be the goal, and it should be re- 
garded as one goal to be undertaken 
by all Latin American nations in a 


I’ THE United States acts boldly 


By Paul R. Porter 





Paul R. Porter has been associated 
with the Marshall Plan as Chief of 
Mission in Greece, Assistant Admin- 
istrator in Washington and as Euro- 
pean regional administrator. Ear- 
lier, he served as the U.S. member 
of the European Coal Organization. 





joint effort with assistance from the 
United States. 

Such cooperation in 
development might lead to one or 
more institutions of political federa- 
tion among the Latin American na- 
tions. But whether or not this would 
be the case, we should make it known 
that we would welcome and_ will 
strongly back joint efforts toward 
rapid industrialization. 

It is the absence of an imaginative 


economic 


concept of a transformed Latin 
America which makes the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s new look 


southward so disappointing. Since 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon’s 
misfortunes in Peru and Venezuela 
last May, the Administration has been 
trying to devise new policies. When 
President Juscelino Kubitschek of 
Brazil tried to turn the dismay over 
the demonstrations against Nixon 
toward constructive ends by pro- 
posing a major undertaking in eco- 
nomic cooperation, his proposal was 
dignified by a John Foster Dulles 
visit to Rio de Janeiro. But any 
fault in the American response must 
be found in substance rather than in 
protocol. 

In the popular fashion of cele- 
brating any new governmental ac- 
tivity with a title in the “Operation” 
series, the new look came to be known 


as “Operation Pan-America.” A 
hemispheric conference of foreign 
ministers in September initiated a 
gathering in Washington in Novenm- 
ber of representatives of 20 Latin 
American republics plus the United 
States, known officially as the Special 
Committee to Study the Formulation 
of New Measures for Economic Co- 
operation. 

President Eisenhower encouraged 
the Committee with a message of 
well-worn phrases such as “construc- 
tive measures,” “ 
“fruitful cooperation” and “we are 
determined to press forward.” Par- 
ticipating State Department spokes- 
men kept the conference on a crea- 
tive level with similar sentiments and 
more specific references to “practical 
measures,’ “problems already at 
hand” and “one step at a time.” 
No “new measures” were formulated, 
but before the Committee recessed a 
working group was appointed with 
instructions to keep trying. 

It would be unfair to leave the 
impression that the Administration’s 
new look has been or will be wholly 
barren. There are some concrete and 
constructive measures, though not 
especially new ones, contained in the 
special report submitted to the Presi- 
dent by his brother, Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower. The scope of what the 
Administration has in mind is 
presumably to be found in this re- 
port, which was made public on Janv- 
ary 3. 

After noting that there is “a high 
degree of illiteracy, poverty and de- 
pendence on one-commodity econo- 
mies,” and that the people of Latin 
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America look to the United States 
for assistance in remedial actions. 
Dr. Eisenhower states that “heroic 
forts are required” and submits 
recommendations. The recommenda- 
tions are a basket of many things, 
offered in the following order: 

Each American republic should 
establish a body of distinguished 
citizens to promote better under- 
standing. 

Latin American news should be 
better reported in the U.S. 

Activities of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency should be increased. 

The U.S. should support a Latin 
American proposal for an Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

Latin American nations should 
control inflation and create a favor- 
able climate for private investment. 

The U.S. Government should offer 
tax incentives to Americans investing 


abroad. 

The Latin American nations should 
establish three regional common 
markets. 


The U.S. should disclose informa- 
tion to commodity study groups with- 
out implying support for price stabi- 
lization efforts. 

We should make a modest increase 
in the present $32 million technical 
assistance program. 

Each U.S. Ambassador should have 
direct supervision over technical as- 
sistance. 

General responsibility for the tech- 
nical assistance programs should be 
vested in the State Department. 

The Latin American people should 
recognize that they have benefited 
indirectly from our aid programs in 
Europe. 

A council on inter-American af- 
fairs should be created to advise the 
Secretary of State. 

If we are obliged by internal 
political pressure to discriminate 
sometimes against Latin American 
countries in trade matters, we should 
inform them in advance. 

That we should cease bestowing 
decorations or other honors upon 
dictators. 

This melange of some potentially 
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important economic measures, pos- 
sibly useful good-will committees, 
and minor juggling of administrative 
responsibilities, falls short of the 
heroic. Unquestionably, Dr. Eisen- 
hower, a man of demonstrated good 
will, earnestly hopes to promote more 
literacy, less poverty and _ better 
understanding. But his recommenda- 
tions lack the vision and inspiration 
which alone can evoke heroic efforts. 

There is nothing in Dr. Eisen- 
hower’s report that suggests that he 
or the Administration contemplate a 
major transformation in the eco- 
nomic status of Latin America, or 
any fundamental change in power 
relationships which would put cur 
neighbors on a more equal footing. 
It would be fair to say that Dr. Eisen- 
hower’s concept is a nicer status quo. 

Any program to lift Latin America 
to a significantly higher economic 
level by democratic means will doubt- 
less require a large volume of public 
loans for the infrastructure indus- 
tries. The Administration’s accept- 
ance of the idea of an Inter-American 
Development Bank to make such 
loans, which it had earlier opposed, 
is a welcome move. About half of the 
capital would come from the U.S. 
Government; some loans would be 
repayable in dollars and some in 
local currencies. 

The usefulness of the bank will 
depend upon the magnitude of its 
operations and the relationship of 
loan projects to a general develop- 
meni plan. Until now the Administra- 
tion has also resisted the idea of a 
general plan. Dr. Eisenhower’s report 
does not foreshadow a change in 
this position. 

Development on a major scale 
would also require a major infusion 
of U.S. private capital. A major 
private investment in the non-ex- 
tractive industries is unlikely with- 
out substantial tax incentives in both 
the U.S. and in Latin America. Cur- 
rent Administration views on this 
subject are sharply divided, but even 
the proposals for tax incentives thus 
far offered by those in the Adminis- 
tration who favor them are fuzzy and 


fail to focus on areas where the 
need is greatest. 

Commodity price _ stabilization, 
which Dr. Eisenhower in effect op- 
poses, is unquestionably a difficult 
subject. A major part of Latin 
American exports, however, are un- 
usually sensitive to such external 
factors as a U.S. recession. Unless 
the economies of Brazil, Chile, Peru 
and Colombia, among others, can 
receive some protection against vio- 
lent price swings, these countries are 
likely to be subject to severe and 
unpredictable economic crises no 
matter how bravely they try to con- 
trol inflationary forces. Until these 
economies become more diversified 
we should give sympathetic con- 
sideration to stabilization proposals. 

To the south of us circumstances 
are now favorable for a big step 
forward. Never in the history of 
these nations have so many of them 
simultaneously had democratic lead- 
ers who place popular welfare above 
personal ambition. Kubitschek in 
Brazil, Arturo Frondizi in Argentina, 
Lleras Camargo in Colombia, Romulo 
Betancourt in Venezuela and Lopez 
Mateo in Mexico appear to be men 
of ideas with a high sense of dedica- 
tion. Among these men and others 
like them may well be leaders who, 
with U.S. help, could collectively 
create a new age in Latin America. 

Dr. Eisenhower has urged a more 
cordial attitude toward democratic 
governments than toward dictator- 
ships. “Trivial as this may sound,” 
he says, “I recommend that it be our 
official policy in relations with Latin 
American leaders and nations.” It 
is a pity that he conveys an impres- 
sion that the policy he recommends 
really is trivial. His single illustra- 
tion of what he has in mind con- 
cerns bestowing medals on officials. 

A policy of giving solid encourage- 
ment to the democratic forces in 
Latin America would seize the pres- 
ent occasion for initiating an under- 
taking which would be as bold and 
beneficial—and__untrivial—in this 
hemisphere as was the Marshall Plan 
in Europe. 
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Mind and Market in Academic Life —2 


By Lionel Trilling 


HERE Is no discrepancy between the evidence offered 

by The Academic Mind and that offered by The 
Academic Marketplace. And just as Professor Lazars- 
feld and Dr. Thielens do not try to find the reasons for 
the failures of the academic mind which they exhibit 
without naming, so too Professors Theodore Caplow and 
Reece McGee describe the operation of academic ad- 
ministration without trying to find the causes of its 
inadequacies. In his introduction to The Academic Mar- 
ketplace Jacques Barzun speaks of this as a limitation 
of the book, although a forgivable one, for he calls it 
“a proper unwillingness to take up the cultural conditions 
of the repeated failures of mind, ethics, and dignity 
which [the book] reports.” It does not try, Mr. Barzun 
says, to answer the question, “Why has the American 
college and university so little connection with Intellect?” 
But The Academic Marketplace does what The Academic 
Mind prefers not to do—it characterizes the American 
university situation in quite unmistakable terms. The 
nature of its characterization is such that it leaves us 
in no doubt that, if the spirit of the American teaching 
profession was indeed crushed by the pressures of the 
“difficult years,” this disaster is to be explained not only 
by the force of the pressures but also by the weakness of 
the spirit of the American teaching profession. 

The Academic Mind is a good and useful book. The 
Academic Marketplace is a brilliant and delightful book. 
It is written with animus, although animus of a benevo- 
lent kind. It is charged with exasperation over the way 
the academic profession runs itself, it is illuminated by 
contempt for the lack of spirit, for the lack of spirited- 
ness, which the profession shows—its members move so 
slowly, so uncertainly, in so unwanting a fashion, with 
so little of the firmness that principle gives, with so little 





Last week, in the first part of his essay on two new books 
—The Academic Mind and The Academic Marketplace— 
Lionel Trilling examined some of the questions raised by 
the first title. He dealt with the changes in status of the 
academic profession and with the impact the “McCarthy 
Era” had on our professors. Here, in the concluding part 
of the essay, he continues the discussion with a closer look 
at the second book. A professor of English at Columbia 
University, Lionel Trilling’s books include The Opposing 
Self, The Liberal Imagination and A Gathering of Fugitives. 





of the sureness that can be derived from a conscious 
connection with Intellect. But the animus is, as I say, 
benevolent—the book is warm with devotion to the idea 
of a university, and all alive to the complexity and diff. 
culty (one wants to say the mystery) that must inevitably 
mark a university’s existence. The animus of the book 
makes for its animation, for its wit and vivacity. The 
benevolence toward the idea of a university makes for 
its precision in observation and formulation. 

Where The Academic Mind considers academic life 
at a moment of what it believes to have been serious 
crisis, The Academic Marketplace considers academic 
life in its normal course, although it has particular 
reference to the present time, when, as must be obvious 
to everyone, our universities are undergoing a change 
which may prove to be radical. The particular question 
The Academic Marketplace asks is how does a university 
department go about making an appointment to a post 
that has become vacant? But this question in all its 
particularity opens out into a general view of the aca- 
demic existence. 

Some time ago, writing about the work of David 
Riesman, I said that the sociologist had taken over some 
of the functions of the novelist, and that he, rather than 
the novelist, could be expected to tell us how life was 
really lived and what were the manners and customs and 
morals of our time. The American university has become 
an accepted subject with the novelist, but no novelist that 
I know of has ever written anything so true, so poignant 
and so devastating as—for example—the few pages 
which The Academic Marketplace gives to the ceremonies 
that attend the departure of a colleague from a depart 
ment, either in retirement or to take up a new post. 

“Approximately two-thirds of the departing professors 
received no organized farewell of any kind from their 
colleagues. Since the department party is a well estab- 
lished academic ritual everywhere, this omission appears 
significant. It is especially remarkable that 45 per cent 
of full professors were given no organized farewell— 
after a median term of fifteen years of service.” 

Nothing in university life has struck me with more 
force than the oblivion that overtakes a member of 4 
department upon his departure even if his relations 
with his colleagues are good, even if the department gives 
every appearance of community and even of friendliness 
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and warmth. “It may be possible to leave a department 
and keep one’s friends, but it is difficult to do so and 
keep one’s peers. By the act of leaving, membership in 
the peer group is given up, and the departing individual 
js perceived as having rejected his former colleagues. 
Indeed, too many departures can lower morale until, as 
in one department, ‘No one will say goodby when a man 
retires after fifty years here.’ ” 

This aspect of academic life is by no means irrelevant 
to the process of recruitment with which the authors are 
primarily concerned. The resentment which obliterates 
the memory of the departed colleague—it is not unlike 
the child’s resentment of a parent for dying and desert- 
ing him—suggests a degree of ambiguity, or of ambiva- 
lence, in the academic man’s relation to his profession 
and his colleagues that may help to account for the slow- 
ness and cumbersomeness and lack of clear principle 
that mark the process of choosing a colleague for a 
vacant post. 

“When we examine the specific procedures of hiring 
in the American university,” the authors say, “they 
turn out to be almost unbelievably elaborate. The average 
salary of an assistant professor is approximately that of 
a bakery truck driver, and his occupancy of a job is 
likely to be less permanent. Yet it may require a large 
part of the time of twenty highly-skilled men for a full 
year to hire him.” There follows a report from one of 
the academic persons interviewed on the number of 
meetings and conferences that were required to make a 
certain appointment. Far too many meetings, far too 
many conferences. But what is most significant about 
the report is the question that the department put to 
itself in choosing its man: “We asked ourselves, ‘Do we 
need glamor or promise?’ ” 

The word glamor must be considered in conjunction 
with the extraordinary fact that the authors present to 
us, that although the doctorate is a requirement for vir- 
tually all university posts, it is very seldom that the 
doctoral dissertation of a candidate for a job is ever 
read by the department that is considering him. After the 
achievement of the doctorate, a man is judged by his 
publication. Yet a department seldom reads—although 
it may “look over”—the publications of the man it ap- 
points. “The reason why publications, all protestations 
to the contrary, are not really read has been suggested 
before: because men are hired for their repute, and not 
for what that repute is purportedly based upon. Men are 
hired, to put it baldly, on the basis of how good they 
will look to others. . .. There is very little point in trying 
to determine how good the man really is, or even how 
good the department opinion of him may be. What is 
important is what others in the discipline think of him, 
since that is, in large part, how good he is. Prestige . . . 
is not a direct measure of productivity but a composite 
of subjective opinion.” 

It may of course be objected that prestige is often 
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earned, that it is likely to be a mark of actual achieve- 
ment, or at least of the considerable energy that is re- 
quired to win prestige without actual achievement. But 
the force of the authors’ point is not diminished. The 
situation they present may be summed up by paraphras- 
ing the question I have quoted from Mr. Barzun’s intro- 
duction. “Why has the American college and university 
so little connection with Intellect and so much connec- 
tion with Prestige?” 

The concept of academic prestige lies at the very 
heart of The Academic Marketplace. It is of course not 
a new concept but a very old one. It is not necessarily a 
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THE MARKETPLACE: GLAMOR OR PROMISE NEEDED? 


bad concept and it may be a very useful one. But there 
can be no doubt that as it is now held, as it now provides 
the motivation of university policy, it has been erected 
into a principle which has become hostile to intellect. 
It is not paradoxical to say that it has become hostile 
to intellectual pride. 

The authors of The Academic Marketplace are not con- 
tent merely to describe the academic situation; they 
conclude their work with a chapter of recommendations, 
most of which, it should be observed, in effect try to 
resolve the contradictions between prestige and intellect. 
I do not find myself in perfect agreement with all eleven 
of the recommendations that are made, but if the present 
policy and practice of our universities are to be revised, 
as they shortly must be, I can imagine no better basis 
for discussion than these recommendations provide. 








Beloved Infidel. 


Disintegrating Genius 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


By Sheilah Graham and Gerold Frank. Professor of English, Brandeis University; 


Holt. 338 pp. $3.95. 


In The Far Side of Paradise, 
Arthur Mizener mysteriously spoke 
of “someone in Hollywood” with 
whom Scott Fitzgerald during his 
last years was “really in love for 
the first time since . . . Zelda.” There 
were probably legal or moral reasons 
for the caution of this statement but 
it was fairly common knowledge in 
the literary world for a long time 
that the person referred to so tan- 
talizingly was the columnist Sheilah 
Graham. Now Miss Graham, in col- 
laboration with Gerold Frank (who 
had worked on similar books earlier 
with Diana Barrymore and Lillian 
Roth), tells the story with fulsome 
detail in her own autobiography. 

As the acknowledged model for 
the heroine of The Last Tycoon, 
Kathleen, Miss Graham has already 
had a slippery toehold upon literary 
history. With this book she attempts 
to turn it into a stranglehold. She is 
handicapped, however, by the fact 
that she knew Fitzgerald only in 
the years of both his physical and 
literary decline. He was a very tired 
man in every way during those last 
four years in Hollywood. About The 
Last Tycoon I am inclined to agree 
with the low estimate by William 
Troy rather than with the high one 
made by such men as Edmund Wil- 
son, Stephen Vincent Benet and 
John Dos Passos. 

Beloved Infidel is divided evenly 
between the years with Fitzgerald and 
the rest of Sheilah Graham’s life. 
The earlier part of the story, her 
rise from an orphan asylum and the 
lowest dregs of English society to 
the “heights” of the London comedy 
stage, the international set and 
success as a journalist, makes for the 
kind of picaresque tale which Daniel 
Defoe gives us in Moll Flanders. 
The difference is that I believe every- 


author, “The Crippled Giant” 


thing Defoe says, though I know 
that it is all invented, and very little 
that Miss Graham says, though I 
suppose that it is all “true.” Defoe 
is original in his choice of details 
and minute particulars, but Miss 
Graham slips too easily into the 
banal, the expected and the conven- 
tional—in one word, emptiness. 
There is no doubt that Sheilah 
Graham There is 
equally little doubt that she is no 
artist. What a wealth of material is 
wasted here! All for the lack of 
that small but indispensable some- 
thing that should make the material 
not merely interesting but beautiful 
or significant. The failure made me 
think of an observation in Boris 
Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago: “A literary 
creation can appeal to us in all sorts 


is a character. 


of ways—hy its theme, subject, situa- 
tions, characters. But above all it ap- 
peals to us by the presence in it of 
art. It is the presence of art in 
Crime and Punishment that moves 
us deeply rather than the story of 
Raskolnikov’s crime.” 

When she didn’t remind me of 
Moll Flanders, she reminded me of 
Theodore Dreiser’s Sister Carrie, 
Bernard Shaw’s Eliza Doolittle, 
Somerset Maugham’s Mildred in Of 
Human Bondage, and finally Marcel 
Proust’s Odette. Odette most of all 
perhaps. Beloved Infidel contains a 
memoir about a superior Swann (a 
Swann, that is, who was more than 
a dilettante) by an inferior Odette. 
The book reminded me, too, of a 
book published some years ago that 
was similarly motivated—My Life 
With Dreiser by his second wife, 
Helen. That, too, achieved an interest 
by accident rather than intention. 
By comparison, Beloved Infidel (due 
to the professional touch of Gerold 
Frank) is a smoother performance 





than the Dreiser item, which, in 
keeping with the tradition of its sub- 
ject I suppose, was an awkward kind 
of do-it-yourself job. 

Mrs. Dreiser’s book, alone with 
much worthless gravel, had contained 
some information useful to the liter- 
ary scholar—for example, her chap- 
ter on the genesis and development 
of An American Tragedy. Miss Gra- 
ham’s book does not have quite the 
same importance in this respect, 
since she did not know Fitzgerald 
during so 
memorable a period. It is interesting, 
to be sure, for her to tell us how 
methodically Fitzgerald, at the be- 
ginning of his career, had studied a 
hundred Saturday Evening Post 
stories to help him become a popular 
writer, or how he applied himself 


long or so creatively 


with the same methodical regularity 
and humility to learning the tech- 
nique of making motion pictures. He 
evidently studied what most intel- 
lectuals should have thought it be: 
neath them to study. But for those 
already familiar with things in print 
by Fitzgerald and about him. this 
is not particularly new or striking. 

Where she does add something 
fresh to our knowledge, for example 
when she says that not only Ernest 
Hemingway disapproved of The 
Crack-Up when it originally appeared 
in Esquire (that we had known) 
but Edmund Wilson as well. we are 
not sure if the supposed fact is not 
a figment of a faulty memory. (She 
makes Fitzgerald identify Bossuet as 
a preacher of the 18th century, in- 
stead of the 17th—not that the error 
was impossible to the whimsically- 
schooled Fitzgerald, who never 
learned to spell accurately to the end 
of his life, but Miss Graham does 
not inspire me with confidence that 
it was her mentor and not she who 
erred.) Wilson, of course. edited 
The Crack-Up as well as other pieces 
of Fitzgerald in book-form after the 
latter’s death, so that he must have 
changed his mind about its value 
(which would be interesting. if his 
initial opinion could be verified by 
other evidence). 
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The things that ring truest in these 
pages are the circumstantial descrip- 
tions of the numerous deadly drunken 
jags that distinguished the last phase 
of Fitzgerald’s life. The period in- 
dudes the episode recorded twice 
over by Budd Schulberg in The Dis- 
enchanted, the earlier novel and the 
current play. Miss Graham’s memoir 
adds something to the depressing pic- 
ture of the disintegrating genius, 
familiar to us from that melodrama. 

Miss Graham succeeds in proving 
up to the hilt that Fitzgerald drunk 
was a cruel and dangerous brute, 
who was not above wiring her 
employer in New York, _ the 
North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance: “Sheilah Graham today banned 
by every studio stop she is ruining 
NANA in Hollywood stop suggest 
you send her back to England where 
she belongs stop Do you know her 
real name is Lily Sheil?” When he 
had sobered up he followed that out- 
burst with the following retraction: 
“I sent you that wire with a tempera- 
ture of 102 degrees and a good deal 
of liquor on board. There is no 
reason to worry about Sheilah in 
connection with the studios. We had 
some personal trouble in which I 
behaved very very badly. Please con- 
sider the telegram the mumblings of 
aman who was far from being him- 
self.” 

She undoubtedly suffered much 
from this man who was not himself 
much of the time, but since ac- 
cording to her own testimony she 
herself inaugurated the affair by in- 
viting him first into her apartment 
and then sustained the relationship 
after the most serious warnings (in- 
cluding a fantastic episode in which 
he threatened to kill her and she 
had to call in the police to help ex- 
tricate her from her predicament), 
the comment of the judicious reader 
may be after the fashion of Moliére: 
“Tu Tas voulu, Sheilah Graham.” 

She proves once more, as Stanis- 
laus Joyce did in his study of his 
brother James, that liquor is no 
respecter of persons. It is hard to 








ler 


Temember, at times, that the man 
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described here is the same one who 
produced Gatsby, The Rich Boy, The 
Crack-Up and some other most re- 
markable works. But these works 
must, in the final analysis, stand or 
fall on their own merits, regardless 
of the personal character, difficulties 
or deficiency of their author. If 
Byron’s poems pale somewhat for us 





with the passing of time, it is hard 
to believe that the reason must be 
sought in such accusations of incest 


and sadism as those made against 


him by Harriet Beecher Stowe in 
her Lady Byron Vindicated. Still, 
the exact boundary line between the 
fields of ethics and aesthetics is hard 
to draw, and probably always will be. 





Johnny Gates and the CP 


The Story of an American Communist. 


By John Gates. 
Nelson. 221 pp. $3.95. 


I ONCE ASKED a man who had 
been in Spain whether he had known 
John Gates during the Civil War. 

“Of course, I knew Johnny Gates,” 
he replied. “We all did. He was a 
small, tough little guy. No nonsense 
about him. A real iron commissar. 
Brave as hell and a damn good 
soldier.” 

I kept remembering this descrip- 
tion of John Gates as I read his auto- 
biographical sketch, The Story of an 
American Communist. Again and 
again you get the feeling that this 
is a soldier’s story, that Gates is a 
fighting man, at home among fight- 
ing men, and that his Communist 
experience was mostly an accident of 
time, age and circumstance. 

This is not to suggest that Gates 
is a man of action rather than a 
man of thought. But the truth is, 
as he sets his story down, that there 
wasn’t very much time for thought 
or backward glances until a few years 
ago, when he found himself in At- 
lanta penitentiary, serving out a five- 
year term as a result of the famous 
Foley Square Communist trial. 

For almost the first time in his 
life, Gates had the time and op- 
portunity for reflection, for study, 
for analyzing the Communist move- 
ment and what it had come to be. 

It is too much to say that without 
his term in prison Gates would not 
have broken with the American Com- 
munist party and this book would 
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not have been written. Certainly, he 
was moving in the direction of a 
break. The questions had been piling 
up in his mind. But like the good 
soldier which he surely was he put 
the questions aside. 

But in prison there was time to 
think, to read (he had never read 
George Orwell’s 1984 until he went 
to Atlanta because, as he explains, 
it was on the index expurgatus and 
it would have seemed a disloyal act) 
and to argue and discuss, principally 
with Eugene Dennis, the Communist 
party secretary. 

When he emerged from prison, 
Gates had some new ideas and had 
reinforced some old, almost obscured, 
tendencies toward divergency which 
he had last manifested back in the 
earliest days of his “Jimmy Higgins” 
jobs with the Party—the errand run- 
ning, pamphlet distribution, mimeo- 
graphing and other black chores 
which were the assignment of the City 
College Young Communist League 
member of the early 1930s. 

At the start Gates was not very 
well disciplined. He and his good 
friend Frank Carlson got into Party 
trouble several times by trying to 
substitute their own ideas for the 
Party line. But soon Gates was so 
busy with Party work that he had 
no time for innovations. 

“Internal peculiarities and radical 
romanticism played only a minor part 
in our lives as Communists,” Gates 








writes, “It was the depression which 
was the overriding fact for most of 
us.” 

One of his last romantic acts was 
his selection of a Party “klichka”— 
as the Russians would put it—a 
Party name. There was no special 
reason for this. But in a sense it was 
a symbol of renunciation. Sol Regen- 
streif became John Gates—a name 
chosen at random out of a newspaper. 
Whether Sol deliberatly picked the 
nom de guerre of the famous “mil- 
lionaire strap-hanger,” John (Betcha- 
million) Gates, he doesn’t say. 

From that time on—the autumn 
of 1932—until January 1958 Gates’s 
life was in the Communist party. For 
five years he was on the firing lines 
of union organizing, the early New 
Deal days of the CIO, the WPA, 
hunger marches and bonus demon- 
strations. Then came Spain, a year 
or two of interlude, then World War 
II in which Gates volunteered 10 
days after Pearl Harbor. He was in 
service until January 1946. He be- 
came editor of the Daily Worker 
and two years later he was indicted 
under the Smith Act. 

The bare outlines of Gates’s biog- 
raphy give little of its color, its tempo 
or its spirit. But they do show plainly 
that war and combat have been his 
milieu much more so than the dusty 
battlefields of dialectic debate. 

However, Gates has his philosophy 
and it is a compact, coherent kernel 
of belief which has persisted since 
the days of his boyhood. He is an 
idealistic man and it was his ideals, 
his sense of justice and his deter- 
mination to fight for the underdog, 
for a better life. which led him into 
the Communist party in the depres- 
sion days. 

He has given up none of these 
beliefs. But he has given up a move- 
ment which no longer stands for the 
principles of humanity which he once 
thought it did. He makes no excuse 
for his long service to the Communist 
cause. He freely cites his own errors 
and tries to analyze them where they 
are susceptible of analysis. He also 
criticizes the Communist party with a 
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soldierly sense of realism. He has 
a wry wit which enables him to see 
the ridiculous as well as the serious 
in many aspects of the Communist 
world, 

Gates does not waste too much 
time on the present Communist party. 
He regards it as dead as a doornail 
in the United States, dead beyond 
the faintest possibility of revival, He 
is neither interested in obituaries nor 
autopsies. 

The most controversial aspect of 
his book, undoubtedly, is his pro- 
nouncement on the future of the 
Left in America. Gates believes in 
the Left although he no longer be- 
lieves in Communism. But he does 
not believe in any existing left-wing 
movement or organization. He sees 
no possible future in the fragmented 
socialist movements or the esoteric 
Communist miniscules. 

He feels that the Communist party 
condemned itself to death by divore- 
ing itself from the American reality. 
He has no intention of joining in 





such suicide. The future of the 
American Left, he believes, lies only 
within the existing major political 
parties and specifically within the 
powerful labor-political movement, 
He feels that America needs a Left, 
that it would serve a healthy and 
wholesome purpose. 

Gates looks to 1960. He feels that 
the nation may be on the threshold 
of great political events—a new era 
similar to that which ushered in the 
New Deal. He is confused as to how 
this may occur. But he is confident 
that new forces are at work in the 
country. He places great and appro- 
priate reliance upon American youth, 
He would like to play a role in this 
process. But whether John Gates 
can find a place in the Democratic 
party or in the labor forces attached 
to it remains to be seen. He is a 
man of palpable political tenacity 
and conviction. There should be a 
field in which his energy and talents 
could be harnessed in the public in- 
terest. 





Soviet vs. U.S. Education 


This is the Challenge. 
By William Benton. 
Assoc. College Presses. 254 pp. $3.95. 


Witt1am BENTON’s collected re- 
ports on Soviet strength and Ameri- 
can weakness in scientific and tech- 
nical education are forcibly written 
and exude a sense of urgency. But 
a compilation of occasional pieces 
hardly makes a book. This one 
is choppy, uneven and needlessly 
repetitive. One wishes that either 
Benton or the editor of the volume, 
Dean Edward W. Barrett of the 
Columbia School of Journalism, had 
taken time to hammer these speeches, 
articles and dictated memoranda in- 
to a single connected account. 

Still, the volume as it stands offers 
much of value: vivid descriptions 
(spiced with eloquent statistics) of 
the immense channeling of Soviet 
energies into a total propaganda ef- 


Reviewed by George L. Kline 
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fort; an army of 375,000 full-time 
and over two million part-time 
propagandists in 1953; 30 million 
Soviet loudspeakers in public places. 
We learn that the Soviet Union 
spends about $114 million a year 
(more than the entire budget of the 
United States Information Agency) 
merely to jam foreign radio broad- 
casts, and that new anti-jamming 
techniques are under study in the 
West. We are given graphic instances 
of the Soviet rewriting of school- 
book history and an excellent ac 
count of the workings of the editorial 
machinery of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia (tellingly compared 
with Benton’s own Britannica). 
Yet the backbone of the book is 
its facts and figures; and, unhappily, 
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many of Benton’s facts and figures 
are wrong. He makes misleading 
claims as to quantitative and qualita- 
tive superiorities of Soviet scientific 
and technical education. To begin 
with, he asserts that Soviet educa- 
tion is “nearly as universal as our 
own” and speaks of the “nearly 100 
per cent enrollment” in Soviet seven- 
year schools, citing Pravda’s 1955 
claim that “obligatory seven-year 
education” had already _ been 
achieved. Such claims have long 
seemed dubious to Western special- 
ists; Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev himself has now publicly ad- 
mitted their falsity, announcing that 
no more than 80 per cent of first- 
graders complete seven-year school. 

Benton also reports that “about 
70 per cent” of the relevant age 
group graduate from ten-year school. 
In fact, the figure is closer 
to 30 or 35, as Khrushchev has in- 
directly admitted. The Soviet school 
system has long been geared to train 
a scientific-technical elite; Khrush- 
educational “reforms” will 
give an enormous impetus to this 
elitism. 

Benton’s comparative figures for 


chev’s 


American and Soviet college enroll- 
ment are also misleading. By in- 
cluding tekhnikum students, he 
swells the Soviet “college” population 
to 140 per cent of the U.S. total. 
A New York Times advertisement 
for Benton’s book goes so far as to 
assert that “Russia’s total college 
student body is 10 million—4 times 
that of the U.S.!” This, of course, 
is sheer myth. The actual U.S. figure 
is a bit over 3 million, that for the 
USSR a bit under 2 million. Since 
the respective population figures are 
175 million and 210 million, it turns 
out that over 1.7 per cent of the U.S. 
population, and under .95 per cent 
of the Soviet population, are current- 
ly enrolled in institutions of higher 
education. The Soviet tekhnikum, as 
Benton recognizes only 
cases, is a secondary school rather 
than a college, the vast majority of 
students entering it having com- 
pleted only seven grades. The 
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more significant statistical difference, 
which Benton fails to stress, is that 
a majority of American college stu- 
dents take “liberal arts” degrees, 
while some 95 per cent of Soviet 
graduates have scientific or technical 
specialties. 

As to graduate study, Benton as- 
sures us that the first Soviet advanced 
degree, that of “Candidate of 
Sciences,” “calls for a level of 
training roughly equivalent to that 
of the PhD at a good university 
in the United States.” This equation 
is no less inaccurate for having been 
often repeated; in fact, the Candi- 
date’s degree stands between the 
American MA (or MS) and PhD 
In politically sensitive disciplines 
like history and philosophy, Soviet 
Candidate’s “dissertations” are gro- 
tesquely inferior in scholarly worth 
to American master’s essays. 

There are other 
The maximum 


minor inac- 


curacies: age for 
Komsomol members is given as 23, 
instead of 26 (with extension to 28 
in special cases). Komsomol member- 
ship is put at 10 million, instead of 
18 million. Benton mentions the 
large number (41,000) of Soviet 
teachers of English, but fails to note 
that most of them are unable to 
speak English, having been system- 
atically deprived of opportunities to 
study or travel in English-speaking 
countries or even to meet Englishmen 
or Americans. He notes that 76 per 
cent of Soviet doctors are women 
but fails to mention that there are 
three women to every two men in 
the adult population, or that Soviet 
doctors generally enjoy scant prestige 
and meager economic reward com- 
pared to their American counter- 
parts. (Established Soviet physicians 
in general practice earn less than 
Soviet mechanics.) Benton says that 
Lenin’s revolutionary movement “de- 
stroyed the Czars,” and thus with 
a stroke he expunges the February 
Revolution from Russian history. 
Balancing these factually erroneous 
or misleading claims are passages of 
genuine insight: Benton offers a 
penetrating and original analysis of 





the fourfold function of Soviet ad- 
vertising. He describes the USSR, in 
a vivid (and only mildly hyperbolic) 
phrase, as a technocratic 
Sparta.” He sees Soviet propaganda 
as striving to condition Soviet citi- 
zens to “think of their personal free- 
dom, and their ambitions, as iden- 
tical with the purposes of Soviet 
society.” He speaks feelingly of the 
Party’s intrusion into the “most 
personal and private matters of 
human existence.” He is well aware 
of the “Communist propagandist’s 
trick of first appropriating, and then 
debasing and bastardizing, the great 
words of Western civilization.” 

Coming closer to home, Benton 
has caustic things to say about our 
annual expenditure of $14.5 billion 
for tobacco and alcohol as against 
$12 billion for 
secondary education. He advocates 
an ambitious program of Federal aid 
to education, including scholarships 
and loans. And he suggests that we 
should in the near future send as 
many as 250,000 American college 
students abroad to study each year 
—partly to stretch their minds, and 
partly to ease the mounting pressure 
on U.S. colleges. Much less reason- 
able is Benton’s proposal to pay 
teachers of mathematics and science 
more than their colleagues in other 
fields. Such discrimination would al- 
most certainly have a demoralizing 
effect upon teachers out of all propor- 
tion to its possible benefits. 

Looking to the Soviet future, Ben- 
ton finds himself sharing Allen 
Dulles’ “cautious hope” that “it is 
impossible to educate men and 
women to think about mathematics, 
physics and biology without open- 
ing their minds to the possibility of 
thinking about politics and disarma- 
ment—and even about justice and 
freedom.” This is a comforting 
thought, but history offers little evi- 
dence to support it. In the 1930s a 


“vast 


elementary and 


country with an_ unprecedentedly 
high-proportion of well-educated 
scientists and technicians proved 


distressingly receptive to the politics 
of Hitlerism. 





On SCREEN 





By Manny Farber 





Hollywood's New Peepshow Naturalism 


early 1900s glimpsed What the 
Bootblack Saw through a kinetoscope 
cranny have movie moguls invested 
so in Peepshow and come up with 
such counterfeit magic. While Euro- 
peans have taken the high road, us- 
ing plct and subject matter to make 
gee-whiz disclosures, lately arriving 
at high-class pornography (Smiles of 
a Summer Night) only a halter away 
from Vogue fashion ads, Hollywood 
has gone underground into tech- 
nique. Its inventions have led to a 
peeposterous, self-conscious natural- 
ism that, in the wilder works (Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof), betrays small truths 
with enough around-the-edge sensu- 
osity to circle the theater labyrinth 
and plunk like pellets of vaseline. 
The new thrill-glutted, Penny-Ar- 
cade film style first appeared in the 
late 1940s but was hard to grasp 
because it used past movie tradition 
as a free-lunch counter. An audi- 
ence accustomed to films with struc- 
ture felt startled and thwarted by 
dream-like garbling of graphic ex- 
otica, such re-heated metaphors as 
Ray Milland’s disrobed eyeball in 
a vein-ridden close-up (The Lost 
Weekend), the decadently banal sad- 
ism of a district attorney’s limp as 
he stalks Monty Clift (A Place in the 
Sun), and that Thomas Wolfe mo- 
ment of a war veteran enjoying a 
ghostly junket as he daydreams in 
the cockpit of an interred DC654321 
(The Best Years of Our Lives). Actu- 
ally, the image-mongering of these 
late 1940s films brought a new stance 
into movie-making: a knothole van- 
tage-point on life, a ruthless leisure- 
liness that disregards the naturalist’s 
regimen of responsibility, and the 
trick of jazzing up a dull truth with 
pseudo-documentary shrubbery. 
For the first time, producers are 
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less interested in exploiting environ- 
ment than in examining the concen- 
trated existence that goes on in a 
keyhole view of life. While the outside 
world, dying as a major screen novel- 
ty, is given only token identity, there 
is a feeling of zeroing in on a target 
of extraneous details, obviously mag- 
nified and filled with wimmen and 
vigor. An over-cunning keeps the 
viewer in contact with the super- 
nervous sensuosity of items, exotic 
surfaces; the clings, tugs, stretch in- 
volved in the well-sexed costumes of 
an unbedded wife (Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof). But, more notably, the over- 
trained technique that occurs in pop- 
jungle (The Bridge on the River 
Kwai) or post-card Gulf Stream (Old 
Man and the Sea) is another example 
of Hollywood’s drift from trek or 
frieze-like progression of events to- 
ward a succession of sensational mo- 
ments, simplifying the screen, lock- 
ing the story in place. 

With the telescoping of interest on 
singular surfaces, emphasis on sexual 
contraband becomes the biggest box- 
office trait. Marlon Brando’s Nazi 
lion rising from a drunken sprawl 
to give a Prussian tug to the rear of 
his officer’s coat, is an example of 
average gesture being loaded with 
sensual concentrate (and then played, 
unforgivably, as ballet). The most 
likable “major star” has to be Paul 
Newman: his self-admiring noncha- 
lance—drooping his hands, like re- 
serve weapons, from his rear pockets 
—-startles the audience, not with sex- 
ual frankness, which is already old- 
hat, but with a simple confrontation 
of sensual reality. 

The fooler in Peepshow is that its 
jolts are conspicuous waste effects: 
the beguilement comes from a com- 
bination of chicanery and crochet- 
like precision. A counterfeit graphic- 
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ness—the fact that Orson 
storms a plantation in a jeep. talks 
fast in a clogged-mattress Southern. 
ese and carries a lapel-pocket filled 
with a Japanese garden of choice 
Eversharps—is obvious in_ every 
scene of the likably precious Long 
Hot Summer. The fantastic note is 
not in the hokey naturalism, but in 
the exquisite speed-writing that ar- 
ranges the spots and collides them 
with steel-string clarity. 

The orgiastic tempo of director 
Stanley Kubrick is exciting, but his 
work leaves the vacuous feeling of 
having seen a filmed collage. The 
spectator has to work through a 
smoke-screen of irrelevance in a bril- 
liant scene from Kubrick’s long-for- 
gotten The Killing; the scene, which 
involves Tim Carey as an underworld 
weirdie flourishing in the rustic 
pleasures of a pastoral vacant lot, 
is a Spike Jones clatter of inanities 
banging off each other; but, because 
of its detachment from all logical 
moorings, the contrivance acquires 
an eccentric vitality that is the special 
glory of authentic peeperism. The 
unkempt improvisations of Carey's 
slavering gives a stinging sense of 
haphazardly grasped character and 
of reality echoing beyond the bonds 
of the film’s sequence. This ephemeral 
vitality hasn’t been honored in films, 
except in an accidental way. What- 
ever this new tic-technique loses in 
substance and credibility, it almost 
supplements with a plasticity, a marg- 
inal life that intensifies subliminally 
as it slips from the audience’s at: 
tention. 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so thr: 

Bernard Feinman, Manager of e 


7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. one : 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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SHIPLEY 


Fashion. By Anna Cora Mowatt. Di- 
rected by David Fulford. Presented by Mr. 
Fulford and William Dempsey. At the 
Royal Playhouse. 

Mistresses and Maidens. Two plays di- 
rected by Sherwood Arthur. An ANTA 
production. Presented by Archer King 
and Harrison Woodhull. At the Orpheum 
Theater. 

Rashomon. By Fay and Michael Kanin. 
From stories by Ryunosuke Akutagawa. 
Directed by Peter Glenville. Presented by 
David Susskind and Hardy Smith. At the 
Music Box. 


ashion, which in 1845 achieved 
F: record run of 28 nights, drew 
drama critic Edgar Allan Poe to 
its first five performances. Mrs. 
Mowatt wanted to write a good 
theater piece, and she did. 

As presented by the gay company 
at the Royal Playhouse, Fashion re- 
mains an amusing frolic. It is a 
satire of Americans aping European 
ways, as was the vogue among 19th- 
century nouveaux riches. Mrs. Tif- 
fany, an uneducated milliner, uses 
her husband’s wealth to preen as a 
leader of New York society. She is 
taken in by a French cook mas- 
querading as a noble. The cook is 
trying to snare an American fortune, 
but the Tiffany daughter escapes his 
wiles in the nick o’ time and the 
simple souls of America are happily 
matched at the close. 

Most engaging of the characters is 
staunch old Adam Trueman, “a 
farmer from Catteraugus,” pro- 
genitor of a long line of honest sons 
of the soil. He is amusingly played 
by Will Geer, but no more broadly 
than the equally amusing society 
matron of Enid Markey, with her 
facile adaptation to “Parisian” ways 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘Fashion’ and Passion 
In Current Theater 


and her fractured French. Among 
the many clamoring off-Broadway 
productions, Fashion makes sound 
claim as entertainment. 

A service for sophisticates is spread 
in the two one-act plays at the 
Orpheum. Each is over-talky, yet each 
takes strange hold. Song of Songs, 
a civilized searching by Jean 
Giraudoux, presents a woman in the 
process of transfer from one lover 
to the next. Her second lover has 
proposed marriage. The first wants 
her to keep his jewels, as a protection 
from complete surrender to the sec- 
ond. But it seems that just what she 
wants is complete surrender. Girau- 
doux explores her heart in quiet but 
thorough fashion, as odd characters 
flit about the Seine-side restaurant 
where the lovers meet and part. 

“Surrender” is more cynically 
used in the second play, Maidens and 
Mistresses at Home in the Zoo, by 
Meade Roberts. For the impoverished 
Lucy is urging her widow friend to 
surrender to the athletic young Tonio, 
who will then surrender his gigolo 
earnings to his mistress Lucy—whose 
helpless husband is a wheelchair wit- 
ness to all the deals and deeds. Lucy 
had bought Tonio as a boy from his 
parents in the Near East. All the 
characters are self-centered, tortured 
folk in an anguished tangle. 

Leueen MacGrath gives a vivid 
performance as Lucy, whose money 
was exhausted by her husband be- 
fore his debauches exhausted him 
and left her to use her slave to sell 
his potency to elderly women, to 
support the three. Lucy must mask 
her anguished needs to work on her 
widow friend, and Leueen MacGrath 


carries the variety of moods with a 
power that lends distinction to a 
woman from whom we might other. 
wise shudder away. As the widow, 
Joanna Roos keeps the part in the 
proper key and helps make the grue- 
some drama also a gripping one. 

Out of the stories that grew into 
the beautiful Japanese film, Rasho- 
mon, has been woven a beautifully 
designed but static play. A thousand 
years ago, in a bamboo grove beyond 
the ruined Rashomon Gate of Kyoto, 
there was a rape and a killing. We 
watch four versions of the crime: as 
the bandit confesses it, as the woman 
tells of it, as her samurai husband 
reconstructs it when he is summoned 
from the land of the dead by a 
medium and, finally, as it appeared 
to a woodcutter who claims to be an 
eyewitness. The woodcutter and a 
renegade priest were at the hearing; 
they tell these tales, at the Gate, to 
a grimy wigmaker. As they begin to 
talk, we watch each story unfold in 
the bamboo grove. 

The wigmaker is a cynical mocker, 
who belittles the persons involved 
and all mankind. But the priest finds 
a moral in it all. 

The tall loom of the ruined gate 
stands, like decaying shreds of 
humanity, against the towering palms 
and loveliness of nature—where 
man’s evil thoughts and deeds in- 
trude. But little else takes hold of the 
beholder. There is no drama, only 
spectacle. The dialogue is undis- 
tinguished and banal, with occasional 
words spoken by the wretched wood- 
cutter and his leering crony which 
are far beyond their range. The re- 
flections are trite, and there is 
nothing Japanese in the performance. 
Akim Tamiroff as the woodcutter 
and Oscar Homolka as the wigmaker 
do all they can with what is provided 
them. Elsa Freed makes a medium 
of astoundingly ugly aspect. But the 
emotions do not come over. 

Each story of the crime is intended 
to reveal more about the nature of 
the teller than about the nature of 
the deed. But these subleties are un- 


developed. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





FEUER AND WOLFE 


Lewis S: Feuer, in his article, “A Historic 
Opportunity” (NL, January 26), wants to end 
the cold war. He has a lot of company— 
men of good will, politicians (liberal or other- 
wise) and most of our people, who rightly fear 


| a nuclear war. Feuer cites a few instances in 
| the history of the Soviet Union when the West- 
| ern democracies, had they acted correctly in 


a spirit of conciliation, could have influenced 


| the Communists to take the road of democracy. 


A very questionable thesis; but on the assump- 
tion that he is correct, at least with reference 
to the events of 1918 and 1919, the conclusion 
he draws—that we could at this time influence 
the Communist dictators to change for the better 
by granting them concessions—is, to say the 
least, completely unwarranted. 

Since 1918 we have witnessed in the Soviet 
Union development of a bureaucracy, or a new 
ruling class, exercising a totalitarian dictator- 
ship over its own people, and extending its 
sway over Eastern Europe—with obviuos in- 
tention—of dominating Europe, if not the 
whole world. What were the requests of the 
Communists in 1918 and 1919? Aid to fight 
the German army and to alleviate famine. 

What demands of the Communist 
dictators now? Berlin, Formosa, Korea, control 
of the Middle East. Shall we grant any or all 
of these demands in order to influence Nikita 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung in the hope that 
they will change their ways? 

Feuer and other people of good will who 
want an end to the cold war take into con- 


are the 


sideration, implicitly or explicitly, only one of 
the two basic factors that should determine 
our foreign policy—the danger of a nuclear 
war. They ignore the other basic factor—the 
danger to democracy and freedom represented 
by the Communist totalitarians. It is this factor 
which Bertram D. Wolfe correctly stresses in 
his article (in THE New Leaver of the same 
date), a very effective reply to Feuer. 

To those who are devoted to freedom and 
democracy not only for themselves but for 
people everywhere the problem is not to end 
the cold war but to win it without an armed 
conflict. The root of the cold war is not, as 
Feuer would have us believe, that the “Russians 
wanted to hasten the collapse of European 
economy immediately after the Second World 
War”; it is the fact of the totalitarian dictator- 
ship, with a ruling group determined to extend 
its power. Let democracy replace the dictator- 
ship and the cold war disappears. 

But how can the cold war be won, that is 
how can democracy be established in the Com- 
munist countries without an armed conflict? 
It is this problem that Wolfe does not 





touch on, and therefore his article may be 
subject to the criticism that it leaves us with 
no goal—either to end the cold war or win it, 
If we accept Wolfe’s intransigent attitude—and 
we should—we must also furnish the people 
with the goal of winning the cold war. Other. 
wise there is the danger that they will fall 
prey to the siren voices of those who advocate 
an end to the cold war by mutual concessions, 

The only chance for winning the cold war 
without an armed conflict is to rally the masses 


of the whole non-Communist world around the } 


democracies, isolate the Communist dictators 
and thus hasten the development of a revolu- 
tion by their subjects. Three basic policies 
would surely attain the objective of gaining 
the ardent sympathy of the common people 
everywhere. The first is an offer for complete 
disarmament with effective controls and the use 
of the enormous sums thus saved for the eco- 
improvement of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Effective propaganda on behalf of such 
a proposal would convince the masses that al- 
though we are enemies of the Communist dicta- 
tors, we are willing to solve all problems peace- 
fully. Since the Communists are actually afraid 
of total disarmament, because they fear up- 
risings of the subject nations and their own 


nomic 


people, they can hardly accept real disarma- 
ment, and their “peace” propaganda would 
soon be recognized as nothing but hypocrisy. 

Secondly, we must offer large-scale economic 
but not on the 
basis of their agreement to fight with us in 


aid to countries needing it, 


case of a war. Generous aid given on the basis 
of brotherhood and internationalism, with only 
one condition: that the masses of the people 
benefit by it. Especially must we help demo- 
cratic countries, particularly India, even if 
Nehru’s moral code permits him to be neutral 
between freedom and slavery. What a tremen- 
dous effect would be created by an offer to use 
all of the profits derived from the exploitation 
of Middle East oil to build schools, hospitals 
and housing for the Arab people! 

Thirdly, we must show that we claim to be 
champions of democracy and freedom not sim- 
ply because we are involved in a cold war, but 
because we really believe in those principles. 
And we can only show this by eliminating the 
social evils in our own country and _ helping 
freedom movements all over the world. We 
cannot escape the charge of hypocrisy if we 
claim to fight for democracy and at the same 
time are friendly to non-Communist dictators. 
Independently of the government, an_ inter- 
national organization should be created to give 
moral and material support to freedom fighters 
everywhere. 

The objection may be raised that only a 
government with socialist tendencies would 
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pursue the policies outlined above. That is 
probably so, but they are the only policies that 
offer hope of rallying the masses of the world 
behind the Western democracies and of under- 
mining the position of the Communist dictators. 
Chicago ALBERT GOLDMAN 


Although I disagree with nearly everything 
my friend and colleague, Professor Lewis 
Feuer, says in his article, “A Historic Oppor- 
tunity” (NL, January 26), I do not wish to 
enter into a general polemic with him: Most 
of his fallacies are effectively refuted in the 
adjoining article by Bertram D. Wolfe (“The 
Deadly Enemy We Face”). I should merely 
like to correct Professor Feuer on one poing. 
He writes: “Boris Pasternak has been de- 
nounced by scurrilous Party hacks, but Soviet 
writers can now rise to defend him; no one 
now suggests exile or execution for him.” 

While it is true that no one has suggested 
that Pasternak be executed, exile and depriva- 
tion of Soviet citizenship have been suggested 
in several speeches and articles. And where 
has Professor Feuer seen Soviet writers “rise” 
in defense of Pasternak? Not one of them has 
dared defend him in print, and if there have 
been such verbal utterances they have not 
been reported in the Soviet press. The reso- 
lution of the writers’ meeting, depriving Paster- 
nak of his membership in the Writers’ Union 
and of the title of Soviet writer, was said to 
have been passed unanimously, and no writer 
protested against this. At best it can be said 
that the best-known Soviet writers have kept 
silent. 

Berkeley, Calif. GLEB STRUVE 

Professor Feuer’s essay, “A Historic Op- 
portunity,” reads as if it were out of a popular 
tabloid or women’s magazine dealing with 
juvenile delinquency. For in essence, what he 
seems to be saying is that had the West in 
general and the United States in particular 
treated the Soviet Union more kindly the first 
twenty years of her existence, she would have 
evolved more to our favor. 

This trend of thought follows from a curious 
analogy—curious, coming from a Professor of 
Philosophy—which states that a country “is 
much like a person.” Does Professor Feuer 
wish to imply that because the Soviet Union 
in 1917 was in its “infancy,” Lenin and _ his 
Bolsheviks were also “infants”—introduced into 
a world about which they had no _ precon- 
ceived ideas? 

This, I submit, is the crux of the issue and 
Feuer never comes to terms with it. He sug- 
gests that Lenin’s and his followers’ fanatical 
obsession with their ideology—a fanaticism 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


without which they probably would never have 
come to power—would have been modified by 
friendly assistance from the West. Aside from 
the fact that Bertram Wolfe relates the futile 
results from specific periods of assistance from 
the West, Professor Feuer implies that the 
Communist power groups don’t really believe 
what they say and write about non-Communist 
societies, that their perpetual voicing of Marx- 
ist-Leninist shibboleths is a conscious effort 
to exploit a good thing merely to attract fol- 
lowers. In other words, is a Communist in power 
still a Communist or really a politician from 
the West in disguise? 


New York City SIDNEY WAXLER 


‘SPENDERS’ 


It seems to me that the “spenders” referred 
to by Reinhold Niebuhr (“Lunik and _ Ike’s 
Budget,” NL, January 26) get us nowhere. Back 
in the days when the country first began to go 
into debt in earnest, some used to cry what a 
shame it was for us to leave posterity this 
burden. It would appear that we are posterity. 

Ten per cent of the proposed budget goes 
for debt service. If the spenders had not had 
their way over the years, we could, assuming 
the estimate of revenue is correct, spend $7.7 
billion more for defense and still balance the 
budget. That is, the defense appropriation could 
be increased by 19 per cent. This is not a one- 
shot affair; $7.7 billion (or more) goes for no 
useful purpose next year and on and on every 
year. Let the spenders continue to have the say 
and we will soon be pouring 20 or 25 of the 
annual budget down the drain. 

It is small comfort that the major portion of 
our country’s debt is held by Americans. Nice 
as my fellow countryman may be, I dislike 
the idea that ten cents (less handling costs) of 
every dollar I pay in taxes goes into my neigh- 
bors’s pocket without having helped me or my 


‘ 


government one bit. 

Reinhold Niebuhr leaves little doubt that he 
considers Eisenhower’s budget inadequate, and 
he calls for the nation to pay the price for 
survival. I am not certain when he thinks we 
should pay. Let us pay as we go, for if we 
do not pay this year (higher taxes), we will 
pay and pay again beginning next year (higher 
debt service). Perhaps it is unrealistic to ex- 
pect a nation of chronic debtors to look askance 
at an ever growing national debt. Let us re- 
member that there is one thing the man from 
the appliance store, anxious to make a fast sale, 
doesn’t point out: You can buy more appliances 
in the long run if you do not go into debt and 
thus do avoid the carrying charges. 
Williamsburg, Va. Bryant HARRELL 
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THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


(jointly with the 
Jewish Labor Committee) 


Announces 3 Courses 
of the 
Institute on Jewish Affairs 
on 


"JEWISH LIFE TODAY" 


Wednesdays 
from 7 to 9 P.M. 
at Atran Center 
25 E. 78th St. (Madison Ave.) 


Fridays (2nd and 4th) 


from 7:15 to 8:45 P.M. 
at Fraternal Clubhouse 
110 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 


Thursdays 


at 8:30 P.M. 
at W. C. School #3 
100 Van Cortiand Park So., 
Bronx 


Registration fee for each course 
$5.00 


Designate which course you want 
and send to 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
E-S Division 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2, N. Y. 




















THE LEAGUE FOR 
MUTUAL AID 
39th Anniversary Dinner 


will take place on 
March 6, 1959 
Speaker: 


HAROLD R. ISAACS 
on 
"The United States 
and the Afro-Asian World" 


at 


Grand Street Boys Assn. 
160 West 55th Street 


Reservations: $5.50 each 
Write: 


LEAGUE FOR MUTUAL AID 
104 Fifth Avenue, NYC. 
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with MARTHA HYER - ARTHUR KENNEDY + NANCY GATES 


Based on the Novel by JAMES JONES 
In CinemaScope And METROCOLOR « Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI 
A SOL C. SIEGEL PRODUCTION from M-G-M 


” ON THE GREAT STAGE 
44} “SHOWCASE”’ featuring 
: WY huge dancing extravaganza to 
’ Gounod's ‘‘Faust,"’ 
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p R O T ‘a a T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ere 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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a Stop worrying! 
You know you'’ve 

: never felt better 

— . in your life! 


Guess | ought 
: to see the 
doctor about 
et... 

















Don’t be your own worst enemy! If you notice one of cancer’s danger signals in 
yourself, don’t talk yourself into thinking it’s nothing to worry about. See your 
doctor. Only he can tell. To learn the seven danger signals and to find out how to 
guard yourself against cancer, call our nearest office or just write to ‘‘Cancer,”’ 
in care of your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 








Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc-—A Tamiment Public Service Project 





THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE — } 
ANNOUNCES TWO PUBLIC FORUMS 


at the CARNEGIE RECITAL HALL, 154 West 57th Street 





| Thursday, February 19, 8:30 p.m. 


What is Living and Dead 
Chairman: in Marxism? 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH, Harvard University 
Author, The Affluent Society 


Panelists: 


SIDNEY HOOK, New York University 
Author, Marx and the Marxists 


PAUL M. SWEEZY 
Author, Theory of Capitalist Development 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
Author, Three Who Made A Revolution NOTE: In the event of 


Guest Commentator: cancellations tickets will 


be available at the door. 
JOHN STRACHEY, M.P. 


Author, Contemporary Capitalism 




















Wednesday, Aprii 1, 8:30 p.m. 











The Limits of Reason 


Chairman: 


ERNEST NAGEL, Columbia University 


Author, Sovereign Reason 
Panelists: 
WILLIAM BARRETT, New York University 


Author, Irrational Man 


CHARLES FRANKEL, Columbia University 
Author, The Case for Modern Man 











Series Admission (both forums) $2.20 Single Admission (each forum): $1. 
PLEASE NOTE: No standing is permitted in Carnegie Recital Hall. To avoid disappointment order your tickets early. 


The Tamiment Institute 

7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Please send tickets at $2.20 each for series admission to both forums or tickets at $1.50 each for 
single admission to February 19 April | forum. Make Check Payable to Carnegie Hall Box Office. 
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